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| domestic, social, and political, has been assailed by 
imethods most likely to be successful. [s it a con- 
|test in which any southern State, without utter ahan- 
|donment of honor and of right, of policy and duty, 
can assume a position of neutrality? Let other 
States do as they may, South Carolina has taken her 
{stand in this great contest. Her gaze of honor has 
been given to her countryinen, and ehe is not of thoge | 
who know how to leave it unredeemed. 

When the Federal Constitution was adopted by 
the States, slavery existed, with but few exceptions, 
in them all. The right of property in sluves, and 
the duty of all the confederate States io respect that 
right in the citizens of each State, are admitted and 
enforced by that Constitution. Conugres=, in dis- 
| charge of its duty, has enacted laws providing safe- 
| guards, and inculcating duties in regard to this spe- 
jcies of property. South Carolina, as Virginia, has 
‘not seen fit to change her policy, and abolish this 
species of property ; and she will permit no State or 
authority to unpair its value or security; and like 
| Virginia, she here avows her unalterable purpose to 
protect and defend it from all invasion and attack, 
come from what source they may. 
| That the refusal of the Executive of New-York to 
;comply wih the demand of Virginia, is, in the lan- 
guage of that Commonwealth, ‘a palpable and dan- 
serous violation of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States,’ is a proposition which admits no de- 
bate. The pretension of New York, that that State 
or any Department of her Government, may look in- | 
to the statute book of another State, and pronounce | 
upon the policy or the morality of its legislation, | 
when called to the performance of a constitutional | 
duty, plainly enjoined, is no less arrogant, than it is | 
|violative of her Federal obligations and plighted | 
ye : 
|faith, The statute whose provisions have been re- | 
cited, is no less plainly and directly in contradiction 
of the Constitution and laws of the United Siates, | 

| 








than is the refusal of the Executive Department.— 

It is not a distinct and unequivocal recognition of the 

right of the master to hold property in his slave, and } 
the correlative duty of States into which he has fled, | 
but a mere mockery of both. The impediments and | 
| hindrance which it imposes, on the right to recapture 
ja fugitive slave within the jurisdiction of New York, 
ammount to a virtaal denial of the rights of the master 
jand withholdigg his remedy. ‘lhe laws of the Uni- 
jted States define a proceeding ministerial, summary, | 
{and expeditious, which alone consists with the rights | 
of the master. The statute of New York prescribes 

hm igisterial injury, and dilatory, doubtful, and vexa- 

| tious litigation, the hazards of which are a denial of 
ithe remedy to the master, and impunity and protec- | 
|tion to his slave. And the right of the master to} 
|setue and arrest his slave, as well as the duty of the | 
| magistrate te issue the certificate for removal, which | 
jare prescribed by the laws of the United States, are | 
jmade high misdemeanors by the statute of New-| 
| York. | 
If in the final determination of the Executive of} 
New York, and the delay which attended his com- } 
munications, in his correspondence with the Execu- 
| tive of Virginia, a disregard of the obligations of the 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
Constitution, and a spirit inimical to the slave prop- | 
erty of the latter, be not apparent, they are manifest | 
,in every feature of the obnoxious statute, which has | 
| been reviewed, | 


Interest, duty, and honor, imperiously demand that | 
South Carolina announce to the authorities of New- 
York, that so soon as that State shall break its sol- 
leme faith to Virginia, so soon shall be cancelled oat 
, constitutional obligations as to her. When a State} 
i shall have been disappointed of those rights and rem- 
| edies, for which stipulation was made when the com- 
| pact of Union was adopted, then will the painful but | 
| imperative duty of protecting her rights, in her own 

way, liave been imposed upon her. This State hav- | 
jing a common purpose, and common interest with 
| Virginia, to uphold the Federal Constitution, by ex- | 
| acting compliance with its obligations, is prepared | 
}to make common cause with that Commonwealth in | 
| the maintenance of her rights. 

As the chief danger to our slave property arises | 
directly from the commercial intercourse which is | 
permitted the citizens of States like New York, hav- | 
ling no similar interest, our enactments should be | 
jspecifically directed against the means that have | 
| been resorted to, and are most likely to be embrac- | 
jed by those who assail it. The peculiar character 
jof that property, its immense vaiue, and the facility 
jof abducting it, by those who trade to our ports, are | 
| considerations which should determine us to a course | 
lof decisive and effectual legislation. These views 
}have suggested to your committee the expediency 
}of inposing such restrictions and obligations upon | 
‘those who would benefit by our commerce, as will | 
}enforce the simple duty of not molesti: g us inthe en 
| joyment of our property. This species of legislation 
jis commended by your committee, as not only free 
| from well-founded constitutional objections, but as 
| promising the greatest security to us, which is pro- 
i bably attainable. 





| If this species of legislation be supposed to con-! 
| travene the Constitution or Jaws of the United States, ; 
| your cominittee venture to believe that the compe- | 
jtency of the State to make it, depends on principles | 
| neither of recent origin, nor questionable acceptance. | 
|The basis of the whole doctrine of State Rights is | 
| the assumption that the Constitution of the United | 
| States is a compact between sovereign States. From ! 
| this postulate results the concession of that Consti- | 
jtution, that the powers not delegated to the United 
| States, not prohibited to the States, are reserved to 

i 

} 


|the States, respectively, or tothe people. If the 
|power delegated to the United States be also pro- | 
{hibited to the States, or in its nature and essence } 
‘exclusive, itis not pretended that it can be exercised | 
|by a State. But if the delegated power be not of | 
| this category, and be not expressly prohibited to the 

| States, it is a power which may be concurrently ex- | 
| ercised by the States and the United States. The 
,ablest commentators, and the most distinguished ju- | 
| rists, concede that this is the justand accepted con- | 
| struction of powers that are, by the States, delegated | 
tothe United States. Of this latter class, is the power | 
of the United States to regulate commerce. 

If, then, the regulation of commerce be within} 
the competency of the States, as well as of the | 
United States, inquiry arises, whether there is any 
law of the latter regulating commerce, to which the 
bill proposed by your committee, would be repug- | 
nant. Indetermining whether there would be col- | 
lision between the bill proposed, and a law of Con-| 





ject to the inconveniences and disabilities of that re- 
lation; and to confer upon them, not citizenship it- 
self, but the rights of citizenship, was its purpose 
and object. But the privileges and immunities con- 
templated, are fundamental in their nature, and em- 
brace, in the language of an eminent jurist, ‘ protee- 
tion by the government, the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the right to acquire and possess prop- 
erty of every kind, and to pursue and attain happi- 
ness and safety, subject to such restraints as the 
government may justly prescribe for the general 
good of the whole? 

But your committee presume the question is not 
whether the citizens of exch State should enjoy in 
every other State the privileges and immunities that 
are conferred on its own citizens, but whether a 
State can make discriminations between its own cit- 
izens. Ifit be ascertained that a State may bestow 
on classes of its own citizens privileges and immu- 
nities that are not common to the mass, then itis ap- 
prehended the point is made clear. The qualifica- 
tion of the elective franchise, which exists in some 
of the States, and once existed in this, the eligibili- 
ty to office, charter laws, and the right to practice 
the learned professions, are examples of the power 
ofa State to create distinctions amongst her citizens, 


and many others might be embraced in the enumer- 
| ation. 
the citizens of another State of the privileges and 
imiaunities of which it cannot divest its own citizens. 


The principle is, that a State cannot deprive 


But discriminations between citizens of a State and 


those of other States are of frequent occurrence in 
all the States, and the right to create them is of un- 
questionable validity. 


jut the bill proposed by your committee seeks 
merely to take from the citizens of other States the 
immunity whieh is not enjoyed by citizens of this 
State, and to impose upon them restrictions which 


are endured by its own citizens, 


South Carolina has, however, declared, in the sol- 


emn fori of legislative enactinent, her views of these 


provisions of the Constitution, as well as of her po- 
lice regulations; and as they have not yet been im- 
pugned, your committee tuke leave to decline fur- 
ther vindication of them. By the statute of one 
thousand cight hundred and twenty-three, any ves- 
sel from another State or foreign port, having on 
board any free negroes or persons of color, as cooks, 
stewards, mariners, or in any other capacity is pro- 
h.bited from entering any port or harbor of this State, 
under sanctions which have been found adequate to 
the suppression of the evil that was sought to be 
corrected. Let, then, those whom it may concern to 
know the policy of this State, and her interpretation 
of her rights as a member of these United States, 
consult her statute book, and if they are wise, they 
will not offend against her policy or her. institu- 
tions. 

In testimony of the high confidence which Sonth 


| Carolina reposes in the counsels of Virginia, anda 


manifestation of her determination to co-operate with 
that Commonwealth, and other States, in maintain- 
ing, by all proper methods, an institution in which 
she has a common interest, your committee beg 
leave: to report a bill referred to them, which is a 
copy of the Virginia law. 

lL. Resolved, That this Legislature view with re- 
gret, the constructive meaning of the constitutional 
provision, respecting ‘fugitives from justice’ and 
‘fugitives from service, asserted by the Executive 
and Legislative authorities of the State of New 
York, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty. 

2. Resulved, That in the opinion of this Legislature, 
the foreed and dangerous construction put upon the 


| 4th Article of the Constitution of the United States, 


and the pretension to control its operation by the 
State of New York, as indicated by the positions of 
her Executive, in the progress of the late controver- 
sy with Virginia, and the proceedings of her Legis- 
lature pending the same, should be repudiated and 
discountenanced by every State in the Union, as 
destructive of the faith pledged in the Constitution, 
and ultimately subversive of that State sovereignty 
upon which they profess to be founded. 

3. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
communicate to the authorities of Virginia, the high 
sense entertained by this Legislature of their moder- 
ation and respectiul forbearance in conducting the 
recent unhappy controversy with the State of New- 
York—of the justness of the position assumed by 
Virginia,and the assurance of the hearty co-operation 
of Sauth Carolina in all proper measures to vindi- 
cate her rights as a State, and to protect the proper- 
ty of her citizers, 

4. Resolved, That copies of the report and reso- 
lutions adopted by the Legislature, together with a 
certified copy of the bill when passed, be furnished 
by the Governor of this State to the Governor of 
Virginia and the Governors of the several States of 
this Union; and to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, to be laid before that body. 

Ix ruz House or Reeresentratives, Dec. 16,1241. 
Resolved, That the House do agree to the report. 
Ordered, That it be sent to the Senate for con- 

currence. 

By order: T. W. GLOVER, C. H. R. 

In tHe Senate, Dee. 17, 1841. 

Resolved, ‘That the Senate do concur in the re- 
port. 

Ordered, That it be returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

By order: 


W. E. MARTIN, C. 8. 





From the Boston Catholic Diary, 
Slavery vs. Anti-Slavery. 

This tortured question has got into vogue in cer- 
tain quarters, but we have our views upon the sub- 
ject. That slavery is unjust, we will not—we can- 
not deny ; but, that those zealots who would madly 


attempt to eradicate the evil by the destruction of 


our federal union, and thus spread devastation and 
anarchy throughout the land, are infinitely more 
reprehensible than the most tyrannical slaveholders, 
we are equally confident. 

We are fur from solicitous to render our columns 
the medium of a ‘wordy war’ upon either one side 
or the other of the question, but our anti-slavery 
friends in this city are making a most bombastic 
vaunt of a certain abolition address which a colored 
gentleman imported from Ireland, and to which are 
affixed the names of Daniel O’Conneli and Father 
Mathew. Now the illustrious Liberator or the 
Apostle of Temperance have an indisputable right 


gress affecting commerce, the question would be | to affix their signatures to any document which may 
| whether there is a constitutional repugnancy and in- . 


ty : “appear to them equitable; but their autograph, or 
compatibility, a8 mere inconvenience cannot by 1%) even an exhortation trom the eloquent lips of either, 
plication, be permitted to divest a right of sovereign- | implies no right to shackle the opinions of the Seth 
ty. Occasional interference in the exercise of a men of America. We respect—we revere those 
concurrent jurisdiction, is not enough to infer con- men as the greatest benefactors of our native land, 
stitutional contradiction, and the exclusion of State | pat as dictators over the reason and mind, we deny 
authority. The right of the States to enact regula- | If this 


— repel the assumption of such authority. 
. ~ , r 3 +. o. . 
tions that affect commerce, and even impose re-| a fiony geutleman drew up an address,and procured 


= +e" Seo inp a eit & Boe 

|Straints upon it, is illustrated a the autographs of O'Connell and Father Mathew, 
| port lawa, inspection laws, and others of like nature. ' those distinguished men dreamed not that the abo- 
| But your committee are notapprised of any law Of) jitionists of Boston would pervert their noble views, 








ithe United States, regulating commerce, with which | 
ithe bill proposed would be found to conflict. 
But the bill proposed by your committee, as they | 
| conceive, does not seek to Tegulate commerce, and | 
cannot be said, with propriety, to affect it in any | 
| wise. It proposes a measure of mere municipal po- 
lice—a regulation of that species which no one has | 
| denied to the States. 
| But althongh it maybe conceded,that legislationpro- 
| posed, does not contravene the power of Congress, le- 
| gitimately toregulate commerce,yet it maybe suppos- 
ed that it does not consist with the privileges and im- 
munities that aregranted by the federa! constitution,to 
the citizens ofa State, in all other States of the Union. 
To this point, it will be permitted your committee to 
address a brief argument. Without such provision 
of the United States, as that here alluded to, it would 
have resulted from the sovereignty of the several 
States, that the citizens of each would bear to all 


by attempting to enchain the consciences of Trish- 
men, by a paltry address. We can tell the aboli- 
tionists that we acknowledge no dictation from a 
foreign source; that none are more capable than 
Irishmen of wise and just decision, and although we 


|do possess the grateful hearts and warm feeling 


inherent in the breasts of Irishmen, we are also 
gifted with sufficient discrimination to distinguish 
modest praise from fulsome flattery. Why did not 
these very efoguent gentlemen who mingled among 
us at our last repeal meeting in Amory Hall, one of 
whoin ‘thought it was as reasonable to bring out his 
little candle and help the sun to give light, as to 
praise O'Connell, why did not they give us bullion 
testinony of their sympathy for Ireland? Why, 
because they came there to flatter Irishmen into 
the phrenzy of abolitionism—to hold us up as the 
target for Southern pistols and the sheath for South- 
ern bowie-knives! We are not those creduious 








the other States the relation of aliens, and be sub- 


beings which our abolition friends seemed to sup- 


; pose, and though we can offer as pure a tribute at 
the shrine of freedom—ave, of universal freedom, as 
i the most votive hearts that ever bowed before her 
jaltar, we can discern between the calm, yet deter- 
jwined spiritef liberty, and the turbulence and con- 
ifusion of anarchy. 
There is not in the universe a constitution so pure 
jin its freedom, as that transmitted to us by the im- 
{mortal Washington. Why. then, in a wild attempt 
j to improve, will we risk its total annihilation ? 
| Time, and time alone, will modify its imperfections. 
| Slavery in the Southern Stetes will exist until the | 
,Slaveholders themse!ves will dictate its abolition. 
| In Faneuil Hall, Irishmen were told not to vote 
“* those who were not opposed to slavery. The 
{ 
‘ 


/speakers urged them te be vigilant at the polls.— 
We repeat the warping—we emphatically urge 
| then to be vigilant. We now ask our countrymen, 
jis a Rev. gentleman a fit candidate for gubernatoria! 
|honors? Is the Rey. John Pierpont,a sectarian min- 
|ister, one in whom we could repose our contidence 
|as the presiding officer of this Commonwealth ? Let 
lus beware that in our ardor for freedom, we do not 
‘crush freedom of conseience, and establish a religions 
lascendency in ovr Sizte. Well might the Tran- 
jScript appead to the announcement of this gentie- 
janan, ‘God save the Commonwealth” We do not 
|deny that our forebodings may be groundless; but 
| who can appreciate the influence of such a man in 


Your Committee are of opinion that the rail-road 
corporations would most cheerfully submit to any 
regulation in this matter that should be agreeable 
tothe Legislature. The Eastern rail-road compa- 
ny forbid a white man to take a seat in the ear de- 
voted to the use of the colored people; we can see 
in this nothing but an unnecessary assumption of 
authority, which the people of this Commonwealth 
will not acquiesce in. If any shal] object to taking 
action upon this subject because custom contrary to 
law will not be unnoticed by our courts of justice, 
and therefore an adequate remedy exists already for 
any person injured by these regulations; we would 
say, that in many cases where rights were clear at 
common law, the Legislature has still enacted spe- 
cial statutes to secure the observance of such rights, 
and protect them by penalties. As a case in point, 
we notice the protection of these very rail-roads 
from trespass by persons and cattle. Many criminal 
statutes are directed against cases which had long 
been known as offencess at common law. Your 
Committee are informed that in one case at least 
before the Supreme Court of this Commonwealth, 
under circumstances of much hardship, the Judge 
perinitted the prevalence of this custom of excluding 
colored men from the same accommodatidns with 
white passengers, to be givenin evidence before the 
jury as defence against the party’s claim for dama- 
ges—the case of a Brazilian officer, whose invalid 
wife had been refused decent accommodations on 





{such an office? Let Irishmen vote as they will, but 
}we deem it our duty to lift the vizor and show the | 
lcandidate for popular favor as he is, This done, we | 
Ihave performed our duty, and conclude with the } 

Pranseript’s omjnous exclamation,—‘ God save the | 
; Commonwealth of Massachusetts.’ { 
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| OF MASSACHUSETTS 
| In Senate, Feb. 22, 1842. 
'The Joint Special Committee, to whom was commit- 
ted the petition of Francis Jackson and others, | 
and sundry other petitioners, for a law securing 
to colored persons equal rights in railroad accow- 
modation:—also the remonstrance of Joseph 
Nunn and sundry others, of Salem, respectfully 
submit the sudjoined 
REPORT: 

The circumstances which give rise to these peti- 
tions, are matters of co:nmon notoriety throughout 
the State. While some of the rai!-road corporations 
(as for example, the Western, Nashua, Boston and 
| Portland, Norwich, Lowell and Worcester) make no 
| distinction among the passengers, but permit every 
well-behaved person to purchase suchi ticket, wheth- 
|er of the second or first class, as they choose, and 
'then to select the car and seat which suit them; | 
jothers,—which are the Eastern Rail-road, ‘Taunton | 
land New-Bedford, and Providence,—while they in | 
}some cases demand of the colored ian their highest 
| price, place him either, as on the Salem road, in a 
|decently furnished car by himself, or, as in other | 
| cases, in cars oftentimes neither decent nor com- 
| fortable, and, according to circumstances, exposed | 

to the inclemencies of the season. ‘The petitioners | 
iask for some action on the part of the Levislature, 
(by which the making of this distinction between 
jcolored and other citizens, shall be forbidden by 
law, and prevented by penalty. ‘hey base their re- 
' euest, not on the supposition that the colored man is 
{not as well treated as his white fellow-citizen, but 
on the broad principle, that the Constitution allows 
no distiaction in public privileges among the differ- 








ent classes of citizens of this Commonwealth. 

That the distinction is made in the cases referred 
jto, admits of no doubt. ‘That it is a violation of his 
|rights as a citizen, is equally undeniable :—that it is 
a disability which would be an insult to any white 
man, and which the whole nation would be ready to 
vindicate, at the expense of her best blood and 
greatest treasure. It is inconsistent with that part 
of the first article of the declaration of rights in the 
Constitution of our State, which declares ‘that all 
men are born free and equal, and have certain nat- 
lural, essential and unalienable rights, among which 
may be reckoned, ‘that of acquiring, possessing 
and protecting property ;’ and ‘that of seeking and 
obtaining their safety and happiness.” The delay 
and difficulty the colored man experiences in travel- 
|ling in public conveyances, frequently interfere with 
his acquiring property, when he wishes to pass frown 
| pl ice to place on business. It interferes with his 
lhappiness when he travels for pleasure, and he is 
| deprived of the society of bis friends, if they chance 





ito be of a different complexion. 

The only questions fur consideration seem to be, 
whether this matter lies within the authority of the 
| Legislature, and whether any interference on its 
| part is called for. : 

That itis the duty, as well as the right of the 
| Legislature, to secure to each citizen, not ouly his 
l own strict rights, but also the greatest possible ben- 
lefit, consistent with justice and the public good, is 
| not to be questioned. ‘These roads exist, aud derive 
all their rights and privileges from the authority of 
ithe Legislature. They are certainly to be regarded, 
\so far as the citizens are concerned, as public high- 
| ways, to the equal use of which, on certain condi- 
tions, every citizen is alike entitled. Responsible to 
the Legislature for their proceedings, as appears by 
their being required to exhibit an annual report of 
their doings, they are to be regarded in some sense 
as pablic servants, and imperatively bound to use 
the powers intrusted to thei as much for the public 
benefit es their own, in accordance with the spirit of 
our institutions and the laws of the Commonwealth. 
Any iavidious distinction between different classes 
| of citizens, in consequence of difference in opinion, 
sex, color, sect, or other rightful and innocent pecu- 
liarity, is manifestly opposed to the spirit of our in 
stitutions. If passengers were separated because of 
difference in religious belief; uj, on the common 
highway, certain persons were not permitted to trav- 
el without appearing in a particular dress, it would 
be regarded as ridiculous, and an intolerable nuis- 
lanee to be immediately abated. Is color any more 
legal or reasonable ground of such distinction than 
creed? Massachusetts, through her” whole code, 
with one exception, makes no distinction on account 
of color among her citizens. Her schools, her jury- 
box, her officin! situations, are all open to all com- 
plexions. ‘The word white, except in the militia, 
where she acknowledges the authority of the United 
‘States Constitution, and the instance just named, Is 
not found in her statute book. Why should she al- 
low corporations a power which she will not trust in 
her own courts? How shall the State be justified 
in allowing others to make differences in regard to 
her citizens, which she does not presume to make 
herself? If it should be objected, these by-laws are 
like the rules of social life, with which the law has 
nothing to do; we answer, these curporations are 
established by State authority, supported in some 
leases by State loans, protected always and specia!- 
ly by legislation, and their accommodations are a 
right, and not, like social enjoyments, a privilege: 
the equal right of all, not the peculiar privilege of 
any. 
* {fit should be objected that the regulation is mat- 
ter of taste, whieh the feelings of the usajority of the 
community reqnire,—we answer, individual taste is 
no criterion of rights; and even if the majority do 
agree in this particular, our institutions were estab- 
lished for the very purpose of protecting minorities 
from the tastes of tpajorities. ‘That no real reason 
even of this kind exists, is evident from the fact that 
the majority of the rail-roads, and those too the jarg- 
est, make no such distinction, and experience no in- 
convenience from the absence of it. Besides, even 
where this distinction has been made on some roads, 
your Committee are informed that slaves have been 
permitted to ride with their masters unmolested, 
where a free colored person is refused a place. 
That, under certain circumstances, color can be dis- 


hoard one of our steamboats, some few yeurs since, 
because she was in part of African descent. The 
prevalence of this custom was pleaded by the com- 
pany against his clain of damages, and that success- 
fully. The irritation of feeling which such regula- 
tions produce, tending to constant breaches of the 
peace, 13 another reason for legislative action. We 
need only alludeto the recent cases that have oc- 
curred in proof of this. Our courts recognize a 
limitation in the almost sacred freedom of the press, 
when it amounts to libel, because then it tends to 
breach of the peace,—certainly this instance of the 
same and still more imminent danger of that result, 
éalls as loudly for the interference of the law. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be out of the sphere of our duties to 
attempt such legislation as shall secure to all the 
inhabitants of the State the enjoyment of every right 
consistent with justice and the Constitution. The 
Committee unanimously report the accoinpanying 
bill. Per order, : 
SETH SPRAGUE, Jr. 
. 


AN ACT 

Relating to the rights of Rad-Road Passengers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

Sec.1. No rail-road corporation shall, by them- 
selves, their directors, or others, make or establish 
any by-law or regulation, which shall make any 
distinetion, or give a preference in accommodation 
to any one or more persons over otliers, on account 
of descent, sect, er color. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or servant of any rail-road 
corporation, who shall assault any person for the 
purpose of depriving him of his right or privilege, 
in any car or other rail-road accommodation, on ac- 
count of descent, sect, or color, or shall aid or abet 
any otker person, in committing such assault, shall 
be punished by jmprisonment inthe county jail not 
tess than six days, or by fine int lees than ten dol 
lars; and shall also be answerable to the person as- 
saulted, to the full amount of his damage in an ac- 
tion of trespass. 


In Senate, Feb. 22, 1842, 
The same Joint Special Committee, to whom were 
committed the petitions of sundry persons praying 
for some action of the Legislature on the subject of 
the foreign slave trade, respectfully report the ac- 
companying resolve. 

Per order, 

S. SPRAGUE, Jn. Chairman. 


RESOLVE 
Relating to the Foreign Slave Trade. 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives 
of Massachusetts in the Congress of the United 
States be severally requested to use every exertion 
in behalf of a system of measures which shall have 
for its object a more complete suppressioa of the 
slave trade upon the coast of Africa than has hith- 
erto been effected, as well as the better protection 
of the American flag from the abuse of it practised 
on said coast by persons carrying on a a tradé 
which the United States have solemnly deciared to 
be piracy. ; 


Senate, Jan, 29, 1842. 

Ordered, That the Joint Special Committee on the 
petition of Francis Jackson and others, inquire 
whether any measures are necessary to be taken by 
this Legislature to secure to the citizens of this 
State the rights guaranteed to them by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, when in other States of 
the Union. 
Sent down for concurrence. 

CHAS. CALHOUN, Clerk. 


House oF Representatives, Jan. 20, 1842. 


Concurred. 
L. S. CUSHING, Clerk. 





In Senate, Feb. 22, 1842. 
The same Joint Special Committee to whom were 
committed an Order of January 19, and the petitions 
of sundry persons praying for some action of the 


citizens of this Commonwealth in other States where 
no crime is alleged, respectfully report the accom- 
panying resvives. 
Per order, . 
S. SPRAGUE, Jr. Chairman. 


RESGLVE 
Relating to the Imprisonment of Citizens of this Com- 
monwealth in other States. 
Resolved, That the imprisonment of any citizen 


borders of other States of the Union, without the al- 
legation of any crime committed by him, and solely 
on aceount of his color, constitutes a gross violation 


Legislature on the subject of the imprisonment of 


of Massachusetts in the ports, harbors within the 


of the Federal Constitution, as well as of all the 





O. 582. 
{the northern and southern States exists in name on- 
jly, the vital principle of liberty being assassinated 
| when the twenty-first rule was adopted; therefore, 
| Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with the 
| Rev. Charles T. Torrey, who has been wantonly in- 
jcarcerated in Maryland by slaveholders, for simply 
j attending a public meeting for the purpose of taking 
| notes of their doings for publication, 
Resolved, That we consider his arrest as an out- 
rageous proceeding ; which should call forth the 
| frown and indignation of every friend of liberty and 
| humanity. 
| Resolved, That the laws of the southern States, 
} which uphold slavery, that ‘abomination of the 
jearth *; which chain and fetter the tongue, trammel 
ithe press, annihilate the privilege of petition, and 
violate the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects—directly in- 
‘scribe falsehood and hypocrisy upon that part of the 
| Declaration of American Independence, which de- 
iclares that ‘all men are born free and equal; that 
|they are endowed hy their Creator with certain ina- 
lienable rights, among which, are life, liberty and 
ithe pursuit ef happiness,’ and are a reproach and 
,stigma upon our nation throughout the whole civil- 
ized world, 
| Resolved, That though we regret that our Rep- 
resentative in Congress, the Hon. John Q. Adams, 
does not openly contend for the immediate abolition 
jof slavery in the District of Columbia, and plead for 
jthe liberation of the oppressed throughout the world; 
|yet. we commend him forthe noble course which he 
‘has taken in advocating the right of petition; in not 
suffering the South to gag the North quiet/y ; in pre- 
senting the petition from Massachusetts, praying for 
la peaceable dissolution of the Union; and that we 
) rejoice in the triumphant and victorious manner in 
| which he bas becoine conqueror over a nefarious 
conspiracy, furmed for his destruction, as well as for 
the annililation of the vital principle of American 
liberty. WM. ALLEN, Moderator. 
Avzert Prat, Secretary. 








Letter to Mr. Adams. 
At the late annual meeting of the Maine Anti- 
| Slavery Society, the following Letter was adopted, as 
expressing the sentiments of that association : 


Hon. AND VENERABLE Sir: 

Ata period like the present, when the leader in 
the efforts to secure to all the right of petition has 
been so violently assailed, though we are aware 
that he is strong in himself, and in the righteous- 
}aess and importance of his course, still we feel that 
jit is our privilege no Jess than our duty to rally 

around him, and, in the hour of conflict to extend to 

|him our sysupathy, with the assurance thut we ap- 
prove his course, and the spirit he has exhibfted ; 
and further to assure him that we feel our indebt- 
edness to him for the perseverance and courage 
} with which he bas thrown himself into the breach 
‘to secure this palladium of our rights and liber- 
ties. 

It is not, sir, as abolitionists, nor even as Ameri- 
cans, but as men, and in the name of humanity, 
that we extend to you our sympathies and our 
thanks, 

When in future days the history of our House of 
| Representatives shall be written, no period to pos- 

terity will be looked upon with deeper interest, than 
when, on the memorable tweuty-tifth of January, 
eightcen hundred and forty-two, with the vigor of 
youth, but the venerableness of age, rising in your 
) place, you at the same time vindicated yourself from 
the worst of charges, and defended unanswerably 
| our dearest rights; whilst your aceusers were env- 
jered with a dishonor which nothing but penitence 
jand public confession can reimove. 

Nor will that occasion only be regarded with the 
deepest interest. Should our liberties again be in 
peril, some patriot, though single-handed, inspired 
by your example, will arise, and baring his bosom 
to the stroke, and pointing to what you have done, 
will call upon his countrymen, and will save his 
country from the tyrant’s grasp. 

Already in view of your situation have we public- 
ly supplicated the throne of grace, that in the day 
of danger the Alinighty would be your shield; and 
still wil we commend you to Him who has said, 
|* No weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
|per; and every tongue that shall rise against thee 
‘in judgment, thou shalt condemn,’ 

SAML FESSENDEN, President. 

Simon Pace, Secretary. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams. 











VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


John Quincy Adams. 


The T.ancaster Union, in remarking upon the late 
persecution of this venerable patriot, and his de- 
fence against the attacks of southern members of 
Congress, says: —‘ The time occupied in the discus- 
sion has not been spent in vain. It has been conclu- 
sively shewn, that all the blustering of the South 
relative to the dissolution of the Union, was but idle 
| wind, intended to frighten the citizens of the North 
into the abandonment of measures intended to se- 
cure the general prosperity of the nation. It has 
likewise been proved, that though the connexion is 
not absolutely necessary to easure the welfare of 
the North, it is of the most vital importance to the 
South. Separsted, the slave States could not pre- 
serve their independence a single year against the 
| foe they cherish in their own bosom, aided by the 
forces of the civilized world. It is to the North, 
then, that the South must lock for protection. Upon 
Northern valor, she must depend for her future se- 
curity. Her own sons, in their speeches, have dis- 
closed this fact to the nation at large. Henceforth, 
the threats made by the Gilmers, the Rhetts, and 
other chivalrous heroes of the South, will meet no 
more attention than they deserve. The North will 
no inore be frightened from its propriety—the South 
dare not carry its threats into execution, 

Those who heretofore have quaked with fear 
when the South bristled up, may now calm their ap- 
prehensions, and Jearn a few useful lessons from the 
events that have just transpired. From the debate 
on this subject, they may see how silly they have 
‘been in yielding up the right of petition, ‘a right 
formidable to tyrants only,’ in order to preserve the 
good opinion of southern politicians, and they may 
lalso learn that they can protect-their own industry, 





|if they please to do so, without endangering the fab- 


principles of rational liberty ; and that his excellen- 


suchy 


the Umted States. 


cy the Governor, be hereby anthorized, in any case 
of the kind that may occur, to cause the legality of 
risonment to be tried before the courts of 








SELECTIONS. 


From the Quincey Patriot. 
Abolition Meeting. 





pensed with; and therefore that such exclusion is 


At a meeting of the friends of abolition, held in 
this town, on Monday evening last, the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, It-has become unsafe for a citizen of | 
the North to travel in the southern States, he being | 
liable to be seized and imprisoned, to be lynched, 
or have his pockets rifled, by the ministers of jus- 
tice, (falsely so called,) for peaceably attending @ 
public meeting; and whereas, it has been often .re- 
iterated by the southern members of Congress that 
they would divide, withdraw from, or nullify the | 
Union by violence, while a simple petition from a 
few citizens of Massachusetts to divide the Union 
peaceably has convulsed the whole s veholding rep- 
resentation; and, whereas, the representative from 
our own Congressional District has been shamefuily 
insulted and abused by southern members of Con- 

for exercising the right which is given him 











unreasonable and unnecessary. 
*.9 





by the Constitution, viz: that of presenting sang 
from his constituents; and, whereas, the Union of 


ric reared by our fathers. On the whole, we are of 
opinion, that Congress have not spent three weeks 
more profitably to the pouple during the = fifteen 
years, than the time consumed in the effort to de- 

in Congress who dared, in all 


stroy the only man 
things, to do that which he believed to be his duty.’ 





The Right of Petition. 


A correspondent, says the Boston Atlas, express- 
es his opinion, * that each of those forty champions 
for the right of petition, who voted for the reception 
of the Haverhill petition, should have his name en- 
rolled, side by side, with the patriots of the revolu- 
tion; and that, if we were to strike from the list ali 
the former services rendered to his country by the 
Hon. John Quincy Adains, his fearless intrepidity in 
defending the right of petition would immortalize 
his name to all future time, as the undaunted de- 
fender of our liberties.’ 

Ata large meeting in Rochester, Hon. Thomas 
Keinshal! presiding, thanks were voted to Joln 
Quincy Adams, ‘for his patriotic and persevering 
efforts in Congress, in defence of the right of peti- 
tion” «It was also resolved, ‘that the undignified 
and threatening language” and conduct of certain 
meinbers of Congress, in hostility to the right of pe- 
tition, are highly derogatory to our national charac- 
ter and institutions, and deserves the severest rep- 
rehension.’ 

The people are everywhere else taking lead of 
New-England, although we noticeacall for a meet~- 
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ng expressive of the same object at Plymouth, in 
the last Memorie!. That is the inanifestation of the 
proper spirit. It will cheer the heart of the old pa- 
triot, to hear the notes of commendation and grati- 
tude from his own constituency, ‘W ell done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’ The whole North should 


speak out on the subject. 


The Sage of Quincy. 


The Newburyport Herald says :— 

When the fiery Southrons conspired to put down 
his administration of the government, (merely, we 
have always thought, because it was a northern 
one,) they little dreamed that ‘the old man elo- 
quent’ would live long enough to inflict such terri- 
ble retribution upon them. The commotion of the 
elements, although often inflicting temporary evil, 
no doubt is, in the order of Providence, necessary to 
carry out great designs of good. Our southern 
brethren must learn, before they can dwell together 
in harmony, that the rights and the interests of the 
north must be protected as well as those of the 
south. 

The New-York Express says: 

Mr. Adams is a full match for all Congress,—all 
sides of it. Mr. Wise, who amuges himself often in 
making mince meat of others, now at Bladensburg, 
and anon on the floor of the House, seems to have 

ot enough of it from the ld man’s tongue, to have 
fled the field. Mr. Marshall, too, is hauling off. 
Mr. Gilmer keeps up a Guyrilla fire, but stands out 
of the reach of any but long shots. ‘The fact is, Mr. 
Adams's heavy artillery is too much of a match for 
all the boys in the House. ‘I'he lion uncaged could 
not nake more havoc among a menagerie of mon- 
keys, than he is doing there. 

And we do not regret it. The House needs ex- 
coriating and scarifying. If beat into a jelly, it 
would be good for it. Let the lion roar then. He 
is all right in the abstract, if all wrong in the way 
he works his abstractions out. Hardly does he waste 
the time of the House. Its time is not worth any 
thing. The necessity of its having eight dollars a 
day, must make a large portion of its members stay 
there till a July sun scorehes them off—and the 
country is much more amused by Mr. Adams's per- 
furmances, than it would be by any thing else that 
could be got up. The House of Representatives is 
the great conrs rHeaTaicaL of the country. Tiek- 
ets free in the galleries. 





fy The following articles on that wost ‘ delicate’ 
of all subjects, (excepting that of slavery!) the Amer 
ican Union, are pregnant with deep meaning, and de- 
serving the very serious consideration of the bluster- 
ing South. Let her look well to ber movements! 


From the Hartford Observer. 
The Union. 


The late scene in the lower house of Congress, 
on the presentation of a petition praying that body 
to take measures for the peaceable dissolution of 
the Union, has awakened throughout our country a 
deep interest in all the influences that bear on the 
permanency of our national confeceracy. 

There are undoubtedly some things which have 
operated and still operate to weaken the attachment 
both of the free and of the slave States to the 
Union; and it is between these two great divisions 
of the country, that the line of separation will ran, 
if a dissolution of the Union should take place dur- 
ing the existence of slavery. On the one hand, the 
slave States have been chafed into a bitter hostility 
to their sister States, by the anti-slavery agitation, 
and the legislative proceedings in favor of fugitives, 
that have grown out of it. We do not regard the 
frequent threats of disunion that have fallen from 
Southern members of Congress as mere bul/yism, but 
as the natural expression of indignant feeling too 
strong and impetuous to regard a sober calculation 
of the value of the Union. What their views are 
in moments of reflection cannot be mistaken, cer- 
tainly not since the recent violent attack on Mr. 
Adams for presenting the Haverhill petition. ‘They 
know well the value of a national government that 
begrudges not $50,600,000 and thousands of lives 
to break up the Florida rendezvous of fugitive 
slaves, that supports a standing army for the sup- 
pression of servile insurrections, and gives three- 
fourths of all her honors and emoluments to the 
same great interest. Their attachment to the Union 
is based on such a just estimate of its value to them, 
and not on any attachment to Bunker Hill or the 
Plains of Lexington, or to the sone of the Puritans. 
They are convinced by a glance at the map, and at 
the tables of population, that their peculiar instita- 
tion can live only under the shield of the General 
Government; and hence in spite of strong antipa- 
uries w Northern men, we may reasonably expect 
that a movement for a dissolution of the Union will 
not come from that quarter, unless it comes in the 
heat of passion, to which unhappily they are tov apt 
to be brought into captivity. We have therefore 
but faint fears of a rupture of our national bonds, 
unless the free States should sever them. The at- 
tachment of the North to the Uaion has suffered 
some severe shocks, if ithas not been weakened, 
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within the last few years. The conviction is very 
general that the commercial distress, and wide 
spread bankruptcies of individuals and corporations, 
that have cast such a gloom over the country, aud 
impaired our credit in Lurope, is the fruit of South- 
ern institutions; and the feeling prevails, to some 
extent, that those institutions canvot be made to 
harmonize with the free labor system of the North; 
that a course of national legislation which shall sat 

isfy one, cannot but operate digadvantageously to 
the other. In addition to these causes of alienation, 
are others equally operative. The North has not 
seen her rights cloven down in Congress by the 21st 
rule, aad throughout the South, by a bold infraction 
of that artic of the Federal Constitution which 
guarantees to the citizens of each State, whether 
white or black, the rights of a citizen in att the 
States, without being driven thereby to a little 
Yankee calculation on the value of the Union. And 
what have they discovered? ‘They see plainly the 
South is deeply interested in its preservation. They 
see that all the States are interested in umon as a 
safeguard against the wars that would be likely to 
arise, if they were not united, and as the basis of 
free trade. But they also see that they can do with- 
out the South ; that she has the chief benefits of the 
Union, and they the chief burdens; and were it not 
for a strong love of country. a patriotism which 
warms on every recollection of the Southern fields 
where the battles of the Revolution were fought, 
and of the Southern men who fought those battles, 
we verily believe that some among us would feel 
quite willing to let nullification have its way. But 
as the fact is, we believe there are none who would 
not strenuously oppose a dissolution of the Union. 
The people of the North who place the lowest esti- 
mate on the benefits of the Union as the Federal 
Government has been administered, and who expect 
but little benefit from it while slavery exists as a 
paramount interest of the country, are yet warmly 
attached to the Union, both by sympathy with the 
past, and by their antic) ations of a better day to 
come. They clearly foresee that the existence of 
two or more independent nations on this soil could 
with difhculty be kept at peace; and they hope also 
that the causes of disunion, the peculiar institutions 
of the South, will soon melt away before the rising 
sun of the 19th century, We make these desultory 

remerks in answer to a call of the tiunes,to a smoth- 
ered feeling that this Union of States ts not destined 
to a long existence. In the face of causes of alien- 
ation that may well create some uneasiness, we 
hope for union—a union of ceoturies—a union re- 
plete with reciprocal benetits—and with no unequal 
burdens. 


From the New-York American. 
The Union. 


We do not know how others may be affected by 
the scenes of the last few days at Washington, but, 
we confess, they affect us with profound melan- 
choly. 

{t must be obvious to the most careless observer, 
that the horror which used to thri!! through all souad 
hearts at the bare mention of disunion ean no lon- 
ger be excited. We have heard so much and™s0 
often from the South—upon the slightest occasions 
—of threats of separation, of calculating the valye 
of the Union, and of the South’s ability to exist by 
herself and for herself—that the North has been 
forced, as it were, to reflect upon what would be tlie 
issue-of such a breaking up of our republic; and, 
sooth to say, reflection has brought the conviction 
to very, very many minds, that if calculation of sec- 
tional pride and power must determine this great 

litical and social problem—the North—the free 

tes—the horticultural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial States, would gain power, wealth, and im- 
portance by cutting loose from the weaker and de- 
pendant South, now admitted to an equaliy with 

m. 

This conviction of reason, moreover, is, in some 
ardeat minds, exasperated almost into a passionate 














desire, by the insolence and intolerance of the slave 
representatives in Congress, : 

: It is to feelings of this sort that we are to ascribe 
in part the petition presented by Mr. Adams, Which 
has occasioned the violent debate in the House, 
asking fora dissolution of the Union, rather than 
longer sudinission to unequal, oppressive, overbear- 
ing legislation, dictated by Southern interest, and 
carried by the cohesion of the common bond of 
slavery. 

And what was thus formally embodied by these 
petitioners, is floating luosely and largely among 
the elements that go to make up public opinion in 
the North. Repulsed at first because of the loyalty 
to the Union, which enters into the education and 
hopes, as it were, of every Northern man—it comes 
again and again, at such successive manifestations 
of Southern into!erance, to force an entrance, and at 
each attempt finds resistance more and more*fe<ble. 

It is this consideration—that at both extremities 
of the Union, attachment to the bond that makes us 
one people is daily undermining—which saddens 
our heart. 

We love the Union—and would stand by it at 
every risk, but that of being insulted and betrayed 
in its name—and therefore it is we now say to the 
South, Beware—you have taught us to calculate the 
value of the Union, anD WE HAVE CALCULATED IT— 
push us not to the conelusion. 


From the Cincinnati Philanthropist. 
Dissolution of the Union. 


A word about the Union. Is it to be viewed as a 
means or anend? As a means—a means ‘to es- 
tablish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.’ Suppose it should fail of secur- 
ing these ends, he would be a fool, that should ad- 
vocate ita momentlonger. Should the Union be- 
come destructive of personal rights, the man that 
should strive to perpetuate it, would be a traitor to 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 


therein, what can the North do to satisfy her own 
conscience, and secure her own freedom, unless it 
be to take measures for a peaceable separation ? 

But though these have long been our deliberate 
convictions, we trust petitions of this kind will be 
most carefully worded ; not for the sake of policy, 
or disguise; but that our real views and wishes 
may be distinctly understood. With the institu- 
tions or customs of the southern States, we have no 
right to interfere, except with those weapons of ar- 
gument and wit, in use by all the world. South Car- 
olina has a legal right to continue slavery in her own 
dominions until it ruins her utterly; and it would 
be smal! wisdom, on our part, to force her to change 
her own laws, against her will, even if we had the 
power. Butvit is quite another question, whether | 
Messachusetts, New-York, &c. shall continue part-| 
ners in what they honestiy consider crime. 

The runaway slave comes among us, and we give 
him grial by jury; (though the South vociferously | 
demands that even this shall be refused; but if iat 
poor, treabling victim is proved to be a slave, we 
have no power to shield hun, though heart and ¢op-| 
science both plead loudly in his behalf. Ought the! 
free States to consent to this? Or should they ear- 
nestly seek for Some peaceful remedy? The Con-| 
stitution requires us to help to put down slave insur- 
rections at the South. Now God forbid that we | 
should excite an insurreCtion, or rejoice in one ; but | 
who, that has a freeman’s heart, could fight against | 
the struggling victims of tyranny, or even give his | 
money for such a purpose? What, then, can we do, 
but insist upon such changes in the Constitution, as | 
will relieve us of all partnership in this nefarious | 
business? And if this is refused, what remedy is) 
there but a peaceable separation, for conscience’ | 
sake ? 

Gladly would we see such a crisis avoided ;though 
we believe it would in no wise do injury to the in- 
terests of the North. The true wisdom would be 
for the South to cease her encroachments on northern 
liberty, for the support of her peculiar institution, to 
put away prejudice and self-will, and candidly in- 
vestigate how this great evil, which is sapping our 








It is nonsense to tell free-born American citizens, 
that they are not to caiculate the value of the Union. 


To neglect to calculate the value of any or every | tual, friendly endeavor, then might there be a union 


institution among thein, is an offence against reason 
and common sense. Calculate the value of the 
Union, and if it is all it is said to be, you will re- 
vere it, not as the devotee who, in the excess of his 
idolatry, throws himselfunder the wheels of Jugger- 
naut, but with the profuund regard of a man, who 
never bows his manhood to public opinion or tradi- 
tion, who scorns to take any thing on trust, who nev- 
er yields his affection, Ul!l his own reason has con- 
vineed him that the object is worthy. Idolatry un- 
der any form whatever, is a degradation of the Dei- 
ty in man. 

For one, we love the Union, but we love liberty 
more; und should the time ever arrive when the 
former should become destructive of the latter, we 
should as certainiy seek its overthrow, as, believing 
that liberty is now best to secured by the Union, we 
are zealous in its support 

No class of men is more attached to the Union 
than abolitionists, and yet none has bad more rea- 
son to be alienated. Of what special benefit is the 
Union to that citizen of a free State, whose opin+ 
ions on the subject of slavery would cause him to 
be lynched, should he travel into a slave State? 
What protection did it afford to C. T. Torrey, a free 
citizen of the United States, cast into jail for at- 
tempting to report the proceedings of a Slavehold- 
ers’ Convention? What power is there in the 
Union, when it cannot save certain of the citizens 
of Massaehusetts from being sold as slaves under 
the laws of Alabama? 

Aud yet we love the Union; it is our defence 
against foreign aggression—it is our security against 
domestic wars—it affords protection to our citizens 
generally, and it will be a blessing and an honor to 
all, when that element of mischief, that perverter of 
right, that curse of curses, slavery, shal] cease to ex- 
ist among us. ; 


From the Madison County Abolitionist. 
Congress and the Union. 


J. Q. Adams presented a petition from 46 inhab- 
itants of Haverhi!l, Massachusetts. The list was 
headed by Nathan Webster, a geatleman whose ac- 
q'aintance we have the honor to enjoy; a leading 
Loco Foco ofthat town, and whorun as a candidate 
for the State Senate. Mr. W. is a very finegnan, a 
highly respectable citizen, and known for his prabi- 
ty and worth. Our opimion, knowing the man as we 
do, 1s, that he and his co-signers were serious in al! 
they said. They, like thousands of the voters of the 
free States, think that to be linked to such a rotten 
earcase as slavery, is far more injurious to the free 
North, than a dissolution of the Union. For one, we 
say it, and say it boldly; pissotve Tar Union, 1F 
IT IS THE ONLY WAY TO KILLSLAVERY! Better, far 
better is freedom without the Union, than freedom 
with slavery. Noman but one who is blinded by 
interested considerations can doubt our abilily to 
take care of ourselves. We ask no aid from slave- 
ry. That we should like the Union, if liberty presi- 
ded over it, if true and constitutional freedom had 
within its pale a home, we are not disposed to deny ; 
but when murder, adultery, robbery, concubinage 
bear sway, when duelling, street brawls, taking hu- 
man life in bread day light, are every day occurren- 
ces; when CHILDREN ARE SOLD BY THEIR OWN PA- 
RENTS, and professing christians commit‘ prostitu- 
tion with their slaves, that they may make money by 
the sale of the offspring of such shameless adultery; 
where first principles—principles of fundamental 
morality—are buried up; there we say is no advan- 
tage that compensates for the loss consequent upon 
such a co-partnership. What can pay the North 
for the base stab that her DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 
have received atthe hands of slavery ? What can 
satisfy a STRUGGLING WoRLp for the dead- weight 
which slavery has thrown into the scale against its 
entranchisement? What can pay us for the loss of 
our good name? for the deep and settled sneer which 
gathers over the face of all Europe at our inconsis- 
tencies? What has this Union that can reco:npense 
the slave for his scarred back, lost time, broken 
heart, uncultivated intellect? We ask, and if we 
wait tll slavery answers, we shall wait till the crack 
of doom Slavery! it isan unmitigated curse. It 
is a curse to the imaster, a curse tothe slave; it is a 
curse to the North, a blight to the South; a stench 
in God's nostrils,and a pestilence to man. But, 
thank heaven and the spirit of liberty, it has had its 
hour. Its day of supremacy is fast passing away. 
A little while, and its death throes are upon it. No 
more shall northern manhood kiss its feet. No more 
shall northern hearts yield up their sympathies at 
its bidding. No more shall pulpit and press, tongue 
and lip be spell-bound by its enchantments ; but the 
whole, aye, the whole shail utter éruths that shall 
strike it dead. There are a few reflections that 
crowd into our mind as we think of the late struggle 
in the House of Representatives between liberty 
and slavery. 

.What cause for joy at the noble stand taken by a 
portion of the northern press in regard to this matter. 
‘To be sure, as usual, the democratic (? ) portion has 
truckled to the slave power, and found the acme of 
its ambition in bowing its back, like an eastern slave, 
as a footstool for its mistress slavery. From the 
whole (falsely, so called) democratic press, we have 
not a note of remonstrance aguinst this encroach- 
ment of the slave power, but on the other hand evi- 
dent ‘chuckling’ and glee at witnessing the attempt 
at crucifying freedom on her own altar. On the 
other hand, we are highly gratified at the manliness 
shown by the whig journals throughout the whole 
North. They have spoken bravely, and they have 
our humble thanks. Henor be unto them for it! 
At the head of the list, we place the New-York 
Ainerican, . 


From the National A. 8. Standard. 
The Union. 


A friend writing froar Boston, says: * We launch, 
this campaign, the great question of repeal of the 
Union, aud mean to carry it through the Common- 
wealth. Massachusetts inust no longer be compro- 
mised. We cannot conscientiously keep the com- 
pact our fathers made; and therefore we must ask 
fur its peaceable repeal.’ 

Our tyiend seeims to think that this communica- 
tion will take us by surprise; but it is more than 
two years since we came to the conclusion, that 
there was no other way for the free States to clear 
themselves of being accomplices in tremendous 
guilt. Moreover, the proceedings of the South, 
trampling on the right of petition, demanding ot 
New-York the relinguishment of trial by jury, en- 
deavoring to intimidate John Quincy Adams in the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, increasing the 
liability of wangby demands which they deem neces- 
sary to sustain their iniquitous s: and their se- 
cret but determined efforts to annex Texas, ail show 
plainly enough that the very existence of our civil 
iderty is endan by the continuance of slavery. 
If the South is ined, at all to sustain 
her guilty systém, and implicate the free States 


national prosperity, and destroying our free institu- 
tions, canbe removed If this were done, with mu- 


‘in reality,as there now is in name. ‘The British 
, West Indies lie before us, like a book opened and 
marked for our instruction by the hand of God. We 
appeal to you,candid men of the South, whether 
it would not be well for your own interests to study 
‘ thoughtfully the lesson it contains. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
The Creole Case. 


In the Senate on Monday, a message was receiv- 
ed from the President, transmitting a report from 
the Secretary of State in relation to the Creole case; 
which report comprised a copy of the following let- 
ter from the Secretary of State to our Minister at 
London. 

Mr. Webster to Mr. Everelt. 
DeparRTMENT OF Strate, Jan. 2th, 1842. 
Epwarp Everett, Esq. &c. &e. 

Sir,—I regret to be obliged to acquaint you with 
a very serious occurrence, which recently took place 
in a port of one of the Bahaina Islands. 

It appears that the brig ‘Creole, of Richmond, 
Virginia, Insor, master, bound to New Orleans, sail- 
ed from Hampton Roads on the 27th of October last, 
with a cargo of merchandize, principaliy tobacco, 
and slaves, (about 135 in number ;) that on the eve- 
ning of the 7th of November, some of the slaves rose 
upon the crew of the vessel, murdered a passenger, 
named Hewell, who owned some of the negroes, 
wounded the captain dangerously, and the first mate 
and two of the crew severely; that the slaves soon 
obtained complete possession of the brig, which under | 
their direction was taken into the port of Nassau, in| 
the island of New Providence, where she arrived on! 
the morning of the 9th of the same month; that at) 
the request of the American Consul in that place, | 
the Governor ordered a guard on board, to prevent | 
the escape of the mutineers, and with a view to an} 
investigation of the circumstances of the case ; that 
such investigation was accordingly made by two! 
British magistrates, and that an examination also! 
took place by the Consul ; that on the report of the, 
magistrates, nineteen of the slaves were imprisoned | 
by the local authorities as having been concerned in| 
the mutiny and murder. and their surrender to the | 
Consul, to be sent to the United States for trial for | 
these crimes, was refused, on the ground that the, 
Governor wished first to communicate with the Gov- | 
ernment in England, on the subject; that through | 
the interference of the colonial authorities, and even 
before the military guard was removed, the greater | 
number of the remaining slaves were liberated, and | 
encouraged to go beyond the power of the master of 
the vessel, or the A:merican Consul, by proceedings 
which neither of them could control. This is the 
substance of the case, as stated in two protests, one) 
made at Nassau, and one at New Orleans, and the 
Consul’s letters, together with sundry depositions 
taken by him, copies of which papers are herewith 
transmitted. 

The British Government cannot but see that this 
case, as presented in these papers, is one calling 
loudly for redress. The ‘Creole’ was passing from 
one port of the United States to another, in a voyage 
perfectly lawful, with merchandize on board, and al- 
so with slaves, or persons bound to service, natives 
of America, and belonging to American citizens, and 
which are recognized as property by the Constitu- 
tion of ths United States in thuse States in which 
slavery exists. In the course of the voyage, some of 
the slaves rose upon the master and crew, subdued 
them, murdered one man, and caused the vessel to 
be carried into Nassau. ‘The vessel was thus taken 
toa British port, not voluntarily, by those who had 
the lawful authority over her, but forcibly and vio- 
lently, against the master’s will, and with the con- 
sent of nobody but the mutineers and murderers ; for 
there is no evidence that these outrages were com- 
mitted with the concurrence of any o! the slaves, ex- 
cept those actually engaged in them. Under these 
cireumstances, it would seem to have been the plain 
and obvious duty of the authorities at Nassau, the 
port of a friendly power, to assist the American Con- 
sul in putting an end to the captivity of the master 
and crew, restoring to them the control of the vessel, 
and enabling them to resume their voyage, and to 
take the mutineers and murderers to their own coun- 
try to answer for their crimes before the proper tri- 
bunal, One cannot conceive how any other course 
could justly be adopted, or how the duties imposed 
by that part of the code regulating the intercourse 
of friendly States, which is generally called che 
comity of Nations, could otherwise be fulfilled.— 
Here was no violation of British law attempted or 
intended on the part of the master of the ‘Creole,’ 
nor any infringement of the principles of the law of 
nations, 

The vessel was lawfully engaged in passing from 
port to port, in the United States. By violence and 
crime she was carried against the master’s will, out 
of her course, into the port of a friendly power. All 
was the result of force. Certainly, ordinary comity 
and hospitality entitled him to such assistance from 
the authorities of the place as should enable him to 
resume and prosecute his voyage, and bring the of- | 
fenders to justice. But instead of this, if the facts | 
be as represented in these papers, not only did the 
authorities give no aid for any such purpose, but they 
did actually interfere to set free the slaves, and to 
) enable then to disperse themselves beyond the reach 
of the master of the vessel or their owners, A pro- 
eceding like this cannot but cause deep feeling in 
the United States. It has been my purpose to write 
you atiength upon this subject, in order that you 








jinight lay. before the goveru:nent of Her Majesty 
fully, and without reserve, the views entertained! 
upon it by that of the United States, and the grounds 
on which those views are taken. But the early re- 
turn of the packet precludes the opportunity of going 
thus into the case in this despatch; and as Lord 
Ashburton may shortly be expected here, it may be 
better to enter fully into it with him, if his powers 
shall be broad enough to embrace it. Some knowl- 
edge of the case will have reached England before 
his departure, and very probably his government 
may have given him instructions. But I request, | 
nevertheless, that‘you lose no time in calling Lord 
Aberdeen’s attention to it ina general manner, and 
giving hima narrative of the transaction, such as 
may be framed from the papers now communicated, 
with a distinct declaration that if the facts turn out 
as stated, this government thinks it a clear case for 
indemnification. 

You will see that in his Jetter of the 7th of Jan. 
1837, to Mr. Stevenson, respecting the claim for com- 
pensation in the cases of the ‘Comet, ‘ Encomium,’ 
and ‘Enterprise,’ Lord Palmerston says that ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Governinent is of opinion that the rule by 
which these claims should be decided is, that those 
claimants must be considered entitled to compensa- 
tion who were lawfully in possession of their siaves 
within the British territory, and who were disturbed 
in their legal possession of those slaves by function- 
aries of the British Government.’ This admission is 
broad enough to cover the cage of the Creole, if its 
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circumstances are correctly stated. But it does not 
extend to what we consider the true doctrine, ac- 
cording to the laws and usages of nations ; and, there- 
fore, cannot be acquiesced in, as the exactly correct 
general rule. It appears to this Government that 
not only is no unfriendly intercourse by the local 
authorities to be allowed, but that aid and succor 
should be extended in these, as in other cases which 


* may arise, affecting the interests of citizens of friend- 


ly States, aa 

We know no ground on which it is just to say 
that these colored people had come within, and were 
within, British territory, in such sense as that the 
laws of England affecting and regulating the condi- 
tion of persons could properly act upon them. As 
has been already said, they were not there volunta- 
rily; no homan being belonging to the vessel was 
within British territory of his own accord, except 
the mutineers. There being no importation, nor in- 
tent of importation, what mght had the British au- 
thorities to enquire into the cargo of the vessel, or 
the condition of persons on board? ‘These persons 
might be slaves for life; they might be slaves fora 
term of vears, under a system of apprenticeship; 
they might be bound to service by their own volun- 
tary act; they might be in confinement for crimes 
committed ; they might be prisoners of war; or they 
might be free. How could the British authorities 
look into and decide any of these questions? Or, 
indeed, what duty or power, according to the princi- 
ples of natione] intercourse, had they to inquire at 
all? If, indeed, without unfriendly interference, and 
notwithstanding all their duties of comity and assist- 
ance, by these authorities, the master of the vessel 
could not retain the persons, nor prevent their es- 
cape, then it would be a different question altogeth- 
er, whcther resort could be had to British tribunals, 
or the power of the government in any of its branch- 
es, to compel their apprehension and restoration.— 
No one complains that English law shall decide the 
condition of all persons actually incorporated with 
British population, unless there be treaty stipulation 
making other provision for special cases. 
the case of the ‘Creole,’ the colored persons were 
still on board an American vessel, that vessel having 
been forcibly put out of the course of her voyage by 
mutiny; the master desiring still to resume it, and 
calling upon the Consul of his government, resident 
at the place, and upon the local authorities to enable 
him so to do, by freeing him from the imprisonment 
to which mutiny and murder had subjected bim, and 
furnishing him with such necessary aid and assist- 
ance as are usual in ordinary cases of disaster at 
sea. These persons, then, cannot be regarded as 
being mixed with the British people, or as having 
ehanged their character at all, either in regard to 
country or personal condition. It was no more than 
just to consider the vessel as still on her voyage, 
and entitled to the succor due to other cases of dis- 
tress, whether arising from accident or outrage.— 
And that no other view of the subject can be true 
is evident from the very awkward position in which 
the local authorities have placed their government 
in respect to the mutineers still held in imprisonment. 
What is to be done with them? How are they to 
be punished? The English government will proba- 
bly not undertake their trial or punishment ; and of 
what use would it be to send them to the United 
States, separated from their ship, and at a period so 
late as that, if they should be sent, before proceed- 
ings could be instituted against them, the witnesses 
might be scattered over half the globe. One of the 
highest offences known to human law is thus likely 
to go altogether unpunished. 

In the note of Lord Pa!merston to Mr. Stevenson, 
above referred to, his Lordship said ‘that slavery be- 
ing now abolished throughout the British empire, 
there can be no well founded claim for compensa- 
tion in respect of slaves who, under any circumstan- 
ces, may come into the British colonies, any more 
than there would be with respect to slaves who 
might be brought into the kingdom. [ have only 
to remark upon this, that the government of the U- 
nited States sees no ground for any distinction 
founded on an alteration of British law in the colo- 
nies. We do not consider that the question depends 
at all on the state of British law. It is not that in 
such cases the active agency of British law is invok- 
ed and refused ; it is, that unfriendly interference is 
deprecated, and those good offices and friendly as- 
sistances expected which a government usually af- 
fords to citizens of a friendly power when instances 
occur of disaster and distress. All that the United 
States require, in these cases, they would expect in 
the ports of England, as well as in those of her col- 
onies. Surely, the influence of local law cannot af- 
fect the relations of nations in any such matter as 
this. Suppose an American vessel, with slaves law- 
fully on board, were to be captured by a British 
cruiser, as belonging to some belligerent, while the 
United States were at peace; suppose such prize 
carried into England, and the neutrality of the ves- 
sel fully made out in the proceedings in Admiralty, 
and a restoration consequently decreed—in such 
case, must not the slaves be restored exactly in the 
condition in which they were when the capture was 
made? Would any one contend that the fact of their 
having been carried into England by force set them 
free ? 

No alteration of her own local laws can either in- 
crease Or diminish, or any way affect, the duty of the 
English government and its colonial authorities in 
such cases, as such duty exists according to the 
law, the comity, and the usages of nations. The 
persons on board the ‘Creole’ could only have been 
regarded as Americans passing from one part of the 
United States to another, within the reach of Brit- 
ish authority on!y for the moment, and this only by 
force and violence. To seek to give either to per- 
sons or property thus brought within reach an En- 
glish character, or to impartto either English privi- 
leges, or to subject either to English burdens or li- 
abilities, cannot, in the opinion of the governinent of 
the United States, be justified. Suppose that by 
the Jaw of England, all blacks were slaves, and in- 
capable of any other condition; if persons of that 
color, free in the United States, should, in attempt- 
ing to pass from one port to another in their own 
country, be thrown by stress of whether within Brit- 
ish jurisdiction, and there detained for an hour or a 
day, would it be reasonable that British authority 
should be made to act upon their condition, and to 
make them slaves? Or suppose that an article of 
merchandize, opium fer instance, should be declared 
by the laws of the United States to be a nuisance, 
@ poison, a thing in which no property could Jawfui- 
ly exist or be asserted; and suppose that an En- 
glish ship with such a cargo on board, bound from 
one English port to another, should be driven by 
stress of weather, or by mutiny of the crew, into the 
ports of the United States, would it be held just and 
reasonable that such cargo should receive its char- 
acter from American law, and be thrown overboard 
and destroyed by the A:ncrican authorities? It is 
in vain that any attempt is made to answer these 
suggestions by appealing to general principles of hu- 
manity. This is a point in regard to which the na- 
tions must be permitted to act upon different views, 
if they entertain different views, under their actual- 
ly existing condition, and yet hold commercial in- 
tercourse with one another, or not hold any such in- 
tercourse at all. It may be added, that ali attempts 
by the government of one nation to force the inia- 
ence of its laws on that of another, for any object 
whatever, generally defeat their own purposes, by 
producing dissatistaction, resentment, and ex aspera- 
tion. Better iz it, far better in all respects, that 
each nation should be left without interference or 
annoyance, direct or indirect, toits undoubted right 
of exercising its own judgment in regard to all 
things belonging to its domestic interests and do- 
mestic duties. 

There are two general considerations, of the high- 
est practical importance, to which you will, in the 
proper tnanner, invite the attention of Ller Majesty’s 
government. 

The first is, that,as civilization has made pro- 
gress in the world, the intercourse of nations has be- 
come more and more independent of different forms 
of government, and different systems of law and re- 
ligion. It is not now as it was in ancient times, that 
every foreigner is considered as therefore an enemy; 
and that, as soon as he comes into the country, he 
may be lawfully treated us aslave; noris the mod- 
ern intercourse of States carried on mainly, or at all, 
fur the purpose of imposing, 5y one nation on anoth- 
er, new forms of civil government, uew rules of 
property, or new modes of domestic regulation. 
The great communities of the world are regarded 
as wholly independent, each entitled to maintain its 
own system of law and government, while all, in 
their mutual intercourse, are understood to submit 
tothe established rules and principles governing 
such intercourse. And the perfecting of this sys- 
tem of communication among nations requires the 
strictest application of the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion of any with the domestic concerns of others. 

The other is, that the United States and England, 
now by far the two greatest commercial nations in 
the world, touch each other both by sea and land at 
almost innumerable points, and with systems of gen- 
erai jurisprudence essentially alike, yet differing in 
the forms of their government and their laws t- 
ing personal servitude ; and that so widely does this 
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last mentioned difference extend its influence, that 
without the exercise tothe fullest extent of ‘he doc- 
trines of non-interference and mutual abstinence 
from any thing affecting each other’s domestic regu- 
lations, the peace of the two countries, and there- 
fore the peace of the world, always will be in dan- 


er. 
? The Bahamas (British possessions) push them- 
selves near to the shores of the United States, and 
thus lie almost directly inthe track of that great part 
of their coastwise traffic, which, doubling the Cape 
of Florida, connects the cities of the AUantic with 
the ports and harbors on the Guif of Mexico, and 
the great commercial emporiuin on the Mississippi. 
The seas in which these British possessions are sit- 
uated, are seas of shallow water, full of reefs and 
bars, subject to violent action of the winds, and to 
the agitations caused by the Gulf Stream. They 
must always, therefore, be of dangerous navigation, 
and accidents must be expected frequently to occur, 
such as will cause American vessels to be wrecked 
on British islands. or compel them to seek shelter 
in British ports. It is quite essential that the man- 
ner in which such vessels, their crews and cargoes, 
in whatever such cargoes consist, are to be treated, 
inthese cases of misforture and distress, should be 
fully known. 

You are acquainted with the correspondence 
which took place a few years ago, between the 
American and English governments, respecting the 
cases of the Enterprise, the Comet, and the Encomi- 
um. J call your attention to the Journal of the Sen 
ate ofthe United States, containing resolutions unan- 
imously adopted by that body respecting those cases. 
These resolutions, I believe, have already been 
brought to the notice of Her Majesty’s government, 
but it may be well that both the resolutions them- 
selves and the debates upon them siiould be again 
adverted to. You will find the resolutions, of course, 
among the documents regularly transmitted to the 
Legation, and the debates in the newspapers with 
which it has been supplied from this Department. 

You will avail yourself of an early opportunity’of 
communicating to Lord Aberdeen, in the manner 
which you may deem most expedient, the substance 
of this despatch; and you will receive farther in- 
structions respecting the case of the Creole, unless 
it shall become the subject of discussion at Wash- 
ington. oe ; ee 

in all your communications with her Majesty’s 
government, you will seek to impress it with a full 
conviction of the dangerous importance to the peace 
of the uvo countries of occurrences of this kind, and 
the delicate nature of the questions to which they 
give rise. 


pet ete ‘ 
Wasuineton, Feb. 21, 1842. 

In the Senate this morning, a message was re- 
ceived from the President of the United States, en- 
closing a communication from the Secretary of 
State, in reply to the resolution of the Senate, adopt- 
ed on the 18th instant, at the instance of Mr. Walk- 
er, calling for information in relation to the action 
taken by this government in the Creole case. 

. Mr. Walker requested that the communication 
should be read, which was done. 

Mr. Walker expressed his gratification that so 
satisfactory a communication had resulted from his 
resolution. It would be admitted by all who had 
listened to the reading of the document now before 
the Senate, that the arguments which it contains 
are drawn up with great ability, and, what is still 
better, with great force of truth, and just principles. 
He considered it as confirmatory ofthe doctrines 
before urged by the Senator from South Carolina, 
{[Mr. Caihoun} in his resolutions, unanimously 
adopted by the Senate on a former occasion. Tle 
hoped sincerely Lord Aberdeen would be found 
more reasonable than Lord Palmerston, and that 
the present administration of Great Britain would 
do ample justice to this country, finding that Lord 
Palmerston’s doctrines are untenable, and that on 
every principle of national justice. the grounds he 
assumed should be abanaoned. The new sdminis- 
tration in England came into power by a majority so 
large that it must feel itself strong enough to adopt 
principles founded on an enlarged and enlightened 
basis of policy. He moved that the communication 
be printed and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. Calhoun seconded the motion, and took the 
occasion to say that he had heard the document read 
with great pleasure. He considered it covered the 
whole ground, and trusted it would be the means 
of putting an end to the dangerous doctrines which 
had been maintained on this subject. That docu- 
ment, coming from any other quarter, could not have 
equal effect ; but coming from the source it did, it 
was calculated to produce the best results. His ob- 
ject in rising was to second the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, and to move that a thousand 
additional copies be printed. 

The question was first put on the printing of the 
communication, which was agreed to. 





[Reported for the Liberator.] 
Remarks of Ellis Gray Loring, 


Before the Legislative Committee, on the powers of 
Rail-Roud Corporations. 


Justice has been so far done already, Mr. Chair- 
man, to this subject by those who have preceded 
me, that 1 shall confine myself mainly to the strict} 
legal bearings of the question, 

One previous remark, however. It has been ar- 
gued, and truly, that the accowimodations afforded 
to men of color, by the rail-road companies, are in- 
ferior to those they are entitled to. Let me add, sir, 
that it is imtoaterial in my view, whether they are 
inferior or not. ‘To give inferior accommodations 
night be an injury; but to make any distinction | 
whatever is an insult ; one which men of color will | 
suffer more from, than from an injury, if their feel- 
ings are what they ought fo be; for, surely, to a 
rightly constituted inind, the latter infliction is the 
worst. If, in England, a distinction of this kind 
were made between the peer and the people, would 
it not be insulting the people to propitiate the peer ? 
And so it is in all similar cases, Distinctions made 
between parties that are socially held to be unequal, 
are always an insult to the reputedly inferior party. 
If the peer’s daughter be forbidden to marry the 
peasant’s son, common sense tells us that the peas- 
ant is the insulted party, however plausibly it may 
be argued that the prohibition touches both alike. 

These corporations have assumed the duties of 
common carriers; and, like other common carriers, 
have the right to make any regulations fur the man- 
agement of their business, which are not inconsis- 
tent with the public good. The question then is, 
are the practice and regulatious, of which we coim- 
plain, consistent with the public good? We con- 
‘tend that they are not; and we invoke the Legisla- 
ture to declare authoritatively that the good of the 
whole does not call for the infliction of injury and 
insult upon a part. , 

In the present state of things, a man’s rights are 
left dependant on the floating notions of public good 
which may be entertained by any one of our 700 
justices of the peace. Go before any one of these 
Justices, and you will very likely hear him argue 
that these are mere matters of taste—that, in ques- 
tions of taste, the majority ought to rule—that riding 
with colored men is disagreeable to the majority, 
and, therefore, a separate car should be provided, 
This is, I believe, a fair statement of the general 
course of argument taken upon these subjects. But, 
sir, we should look more seriously and consci- 
entiously to these points. I affirm that nothing is a 
matter of taste, m-rely, which affects the rights and 
happiness of our fellow-creatures. This is a matter 
involving moral and iegal principle; and no man 
has a right to indulge his taste in any such thing. 

The base and cruel prejudice, which is dignitied 
with the name of taste, is the source of continual 
wrong to the peopie of color. I have known it ban- 
ish a worthy man from the inside to the top of a 
stage-coach, ina night when I would not let a dog 
go shelterless. I have known it keep a poor sick 
woman on the rainy deck of a steamboat, and J know 
that her life paid the forfeit of the cruel exposure. 

These things are no sport, sir, to those who suffer 
from them. Way cannot colored boys be apprentic- 
ed to lucrative and respectable trades, or find the 
opportunities of education in every school? It is 
because public laste is opposed to their rising ; and, 
sir, I pray that in legislating ‘on questions of public 
concern nent, this Commonwealtu may rebuke it. 

But the majority, it is said, must regulate these 
things. Areall our rights, then, at the mercy of a 
inajority? Our Constitution and our laws are frain- 
ed mainly to protect the rights of the minority, ahd 
to say to the majority,* Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.’ You allow no taste'to regulate, and no 
uncertainty to overhang questions relating to your 
property. You would not allow your property to be 
contiscated, because it was the taste of the majority 
to take it from you ; if aot, why are your other rights 
to be left at the mercy of every man’s taste? Surely 
there are rights as valuable as money ! 

If such a pretension is inadwissible when set up 
by acommon carrier, still more preposterous is it 
when put forth by those who owe their very exis- 
tence to the Legislature ;—a Legislature sworn to 
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all men are born free and equ ~~ 
on which all our laws and Institutions gp 
equally tall, or handsome, or dark, of wh; 
ioned; but equal in the eye of the lms. wi 
none of these distinctions. ‘If therp ‘% ‘ wt) Rey 
well-settled, it is this—all men hove thas, 
fore the law. ‘The application of yhis hes, Wy 
direct, that 1 am ashamed to ary le ip 
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This being the statement of the Congtin 
this the fundamental! law, it is on A 
we solemnly ask the action of the |p 
We ask that the charters of the rail-roag 
shonld not be construed to protect ae 
The law we claim, defining the tights oo 
passengers, would not amount to an alte 
charters of the companies. 
in question might be legally altered ; 
which should not reduce their profits beloe 
tain point, or limit their duration, but Seah 
of charter is necessary. You can legislate ¢..2 
corporations as a class, just as you can tay Re, 
offices, or cal! for monthly reports froj banks 7 
you would not do it for the Suffolk bank a : 
you would not do it for one rail-road only. 5 
all banks and al) rail-roads Your jurisdiction «. 
questionable. , 

1 do not, however, view this question as ny 
corporate rights. It is rather matter of police. & 
want a law to prevent or punish the seryans 
road companies, who stall undertake to jney 
sault any class of passengers, on account of 
ence.of color, Surely vou have not surrenjos, 
right to control petty tyranny, when anarchy i 
result of its exercise; and this necessary pum 
should be effectually put forth by a declaratory 
defining and protecting the rights of the pubic, 
enacting that the servant or agent transom 
them, should be punished by fine or imprison 
We do not ask that a heavy penalty should i. 
posed. What is wanted is the sense of the [pr 
ture upon the subject. It would probably te ; 
transgressed, ae 

The Legistature fas a_ perfect right to dy 
All carriers alike owe duties to the public, v 
may be legally enforced. but the obligation se 
stronger in the case of rail-roads. The Ley 
has granted them a monopoly. We cannot my 
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put upon a road. 

As to the fact that these illegal and unoongs 
tional distinctions have been made, there « J 
doubt. [ could summon a cloud of witnesses, |; 
one at this instant in this hall. This is a nay, 
is radically wrong, and we ask the Leg 
rectify it. They have done much to 
stain of slavery from the State, and this is aye 
of it which ought to be immediately remore | 
have letters from the superintendents of al} the 
roads, by which the Committee will see that 
pressive course of which we complain is fullowsig 
no rail-roads in this State, except upon the Bie 
and Providence, and their tributaries. 

If the Committee should attend to my suze 
I submit, also, a draft of a law, imposing a per 
upon any servant or officer of any rail-rood cv 
ny, Who shall commit or aid or abet others inag 
mitting an assault upon any person, for the py 
of depriving such person (on the ground ofaul 
ence in color, race or descent! of an equ 
with others to use any of the cars of such co 

Question from the Committee.—How far ¢ 
directors responsible for the conduct of thea 
ductors ? 

Mr. Lorine. The abuses complained of w 
fact done under the sanction of the directors 
by-law, by which the conductors are re 
regulate the train, is printed and posted w 
rious depots. As the framers of the Consti 
the United States were ashamed of the wor 
and wrote that instrument without it, veiling 
meaning under an ambiguous phrase, so | s 
the directors to have been ashamed to spec! 
meaning in so many words. 

Their regulation is that ‘ all persons shal 
seats as may be assigned tliem by the 
They blush to publish their wrong in plain 

Tt may be said, that, if the regulation i 
is contrary to the bill of rights, it will be 60 
ed by the courts, and that the rail-road officer 
be, consequently, amenable to the suit of 
injured, without special legislation. 

I answer, first, that this proposition Is netry® 
same thing as saying, that the conduct oft 
cers of the rail-roads is an offence at comm 
Now every lawyer is aware, that the Legi 
innumerable instances, defines and puaisié 
statute, offences which are also punishable as 
mon lw. We ask nothing unprecedented 
sual. 

I answer, secondly, that, as this is a matter” 
ing on a consideration of “the public good, * 
so much a question for the Judiciary, as or" 
islature. ‘The judges, under the influence! ("% 
dice, may declare that, to iusult and proserie a 
for his color, is not contrary to public gow. ™ 
ask the Legistature to pronounce otherwise 1" 
right and their duty to do so. f 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are the legal bearings®™ 
question, which I have aimed to present se" 
and dry a manner, as my deep interest in We 
would permit. 
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Thia number will bring tie Lynn Recor ™ 
course, the humble labors of the editor, to *° 
unexpected to him till just before going 
to many of the readers, This will accour 
delay of one day in the issue of this # 
would be useless to detail the causes 
Jed to this event. ‘They were not within the 
of the editor, to whom some of the sudscr 
paid in advance, whose year is not Up. Ai 
ment has been made to supply such by #8 sn 
end of their year with a new paper, expec®” 
to issue from this press. she ol 

The subscriber has been sole editor of thi 4 
more than nine years; with what adil'), 
his province to say; but he can saley 
no paper in the Commonwealth has been 
with more honesty or fearless indepence?™ | 
is willing these Records should be reae _ Je p 
dren and posterity, and be opened at Ne 5" 
of accounts. They have advocated the ibe 
enterprises of the day, and whatever set” 
ed to benefit the commanity, rather tan! 
tics. The salutary effects of this course’ 
vated tone of moral sentiment in this a s0 
cinity, must be apparent to every unpre el 
It has been the object of this papes ?" 
combat and remove evil principles 2% 
without unnecessarily assailing oF “ene te 
racters of the authors. Yet all who Se 
reforins will be unpopular, from the ~*~ ae 
thropist and highest statesman, dow? 
humbie editor of a newspaper. 

Lying, flattery and deceit, are 
more liberally patronized, and more 
for, than truth, honesty and independe! 
the editor has always been aware, 4" 
never been disappointed in the very im « 
port he has generally received. see 0 
ed the station of wn editor a very Mp” 
his duties ardaous, difficult and thank e™ oy 
ing endeavored to perforin them fli” og 
satistied his own conscience, and gaines he 
bation of many whose good a igre oP 
values. With his many newspaper i. parvo # 
respondents, he parts with regret ended & i 
ill will toward any one, and if he bas & Witt 
jured any, he asks their forgiveness 
sentiments, he bids them an affection 
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ciple paramount to all other eet 4 fost 
writer, he is remarkably clear, dignified 3° 3 
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A Specimen of Clerical Decency. 

The following respectful Note, from the * Editors of 
the Puritan,’ in this city, was sent to us a few days 
since: 
W. L. Garrison, Esq 

Sir—The enclosed communication we have re- 
ceived from a respected correspondent at Andover, and 
as we think it not entirely appropriate to the general 
character of vur paper, we take the liberty to transmit 
it to you, with the respectful request that you will 
giveitan insertion in the columns of your widely 
circulated journal. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Evitous N.E Puniray. 
Boston, Feb. 25, 1842. 


Remarks. 

Tn order to illustrate the nature and spirit of the 
opposition which ts waged against our righteous enter- 
prise, we have sometimes inserted in our columns low 
and aisgusting articlea, emanating from slaveholding 
and pro-slavery svurces; but the. communication | 
which has been sent to us fur publication, by the Ed | 
itors of the Puritan, is so stocked with blackyuardism | 

i 
and indecency, from the beginning to the end, thut 


our readers would not readily pardon us, if we should | 
} 





allow it lo appear entire in our columns, even for the 
laudable purpose of exhibiting the depraved and scur- 
rilous minds of the clerical conductors of the Puritan. 
In sending such a dirty paper to us, with their ‘re- 
spectful’ request that we would publish it, and vouch- 
ing for the ‘respectability’ of their correspondent, they 
have clearly revealed their own baseness, and offered 
a deliberate insu!t to us and the enterprive in which 
we are enlisted. If they dare to pronounce these rep- 
resentations untrue, we challenge them to publish in 
the Puritan—in self-defence, and in order to subject 
us to public reproof—the communication under ani- 
madversion. 

The ‘ respected correspondent’ of the Puritan under- 
takes to give an account of the late overwhelming 
meeting of the Essex County Society at Andover—the 
largest and choicest gathering which has ever been 
held in Old Essex for the abolition of slavery Instead 
of examining, in a decent and candid manner, the prin- 
ciples and eentiments which were advocated on that 
occasion by such minds as distingnish Wendell Phil- 
lips, George Bradburn, and Abby Kelley, he fills his 
paper with witless, coarse, vulgar personalities, and at- 
tempts to draw ‘a portraiture’ of the various speakers. 
Ile begins by wiéttely saying that he could not fathom 
the meaning of the words, ‘ Great Mass Meeting,’ but 
concluded that the true idea was evolved by certain 
students, (of whom he was, doubtless, one,) who mu- 
tilated one of the handbills by obliterating the letter M 
in the word Mass. One of the speakers he describes 
as having his * pants’ so short that they ‘seemed to 
have much ado to extend their jurisdiction below the 
tops of the boots.” Another individual, as ‘a stunt, 
concise being, whose head and features looked not 
unlike an adroit mouse-cateher.’ Another, as ‘the 
dancing-beur of the company, thongh a little mongrel 
in blood.’ Another, as having ‘a nose with a grace- 
ful curve upward, not unlike a Kamscatka sled-shoe.’ 
Another, as in appearance being evidently ‘a remote 
descendant of John Falstaff.’ Another, as ‘a long, 
lean man, witha sort of pamphlet fuce—looking in 
general like a boot-tree, afier which it is possible, he 
was originally modelled.’ Another, as ¢a short, gnarl- 
ed, hard faced hero, with a most exquisite dare-devil 
air about him'—and, in the opinion of the writer, bad 
he lived in Henry VIII's Court, there had been no 
need of sending to Calais for a nerve and heart hard 
enough to cut off the head of Anne Boylen’! He ap- 
peared as though * he had got his trade of some of Sa- 
tan’s journeymen, and had but half learned it, he im- 
itated the infernals so abominably.’ Another is de- 
scribed as ‘ wearing an extensive lecr, with an expres- 
Another, as ‘a kind of 
scape grace appearing ran,—a sort of Methodist blun- 
derbuss.’ 


sion very like fuller’s soap.’ 


Farther—* The oyster-men and stable-boys 
crowded around, at touching distance, that strange 
mockery of human decency, Abby Kelley.’ Finally, 
this ‘respected correspondent’ feelingly declares that 
it makes him * sick at heart to see such a prostitution 
of all modesty and decency (')—it is fit for Chardon 
street Chapel, that is consecrate to ignominy.’ 

These are specimens of this filthy manuscript, which 
Now, we ask cur readers 
the note of the ‘ Editors of the 
Puritan,’ to look at their endorsement of the chatacter 


occupies nearly ten pages. 
once more to peruse 
of their correspondent, and to mark, tn particular, their 
‘respectful request’ that we would give publicity to 
such a mass of seurrility—and then decide, whether 
we have used too strong terms in describing their im- 
pudence and indecency. 

We will merely add, that the Andover scribbler is 
shocked at ‘ the desperate thrusts’ which he says were 
made ¢ at colonization, the church, and the ministry,’ 
at the meeting aforesaid. Certainly, he is a very suit- 
able champion of those institutions, in their present 
condition. 





The Nantucket Inquirer. 

The Tnquirer is a paper, which, for some cause or 
other, has never seen fit to exchange with us; and, 
that 
In replying, a short 


consequently, it has only been by accident 
we have ever seen a copy of it. 
time sinee, to an editorial ariicle which appeared in 
the Inquirer, respecting Mr Bradburn and the Whig 
party, we spoke of the paper as charging Mr. B. with 
dealing too often in harsh and denunciatory language, 
and we remarked that the charge came with a bad 
grace from the Inquirer, which had been conspicuous 
from its origin for its sarcasm and severity toward op- 
ponents. It seems that the Inquirer hus passed out 
of the hands of Mr. Jenks, and is now edited by H. 
B. Dennis, whe, we are assured, is a most amiuble 
man, and of a different spirit from his pro-slatery pre- 
decessor. ‘This being the case, we most cheerfully 
say, that we intended our retort to bear upon Mr, 
Jenks, and not npon Mr. Dennis, of whose course as 
an editor we liave no other knowledge than we ob- 
tained from his strictures upon Mr, Bradburn's Letier. 
He declares, we understand, that his panegyric upon 
Nathaniel Barney was honestly bestowed, and for no 
invidious purpose; and he is fairly entitled to the 
benefit of such a declaration. We can only say, that 
we sincerely thought we discovered prima facie evi- 
dence in his article, of a desire to injure Mr. Bradburn, 
by the personal contrast which he draws between that 
gentleman and our estimable friend Barney. If it be 
true that he disclaims any such intention, we are 
bound to accept his disclaimer, in all charity. Pro- 
bably, a better acquaintance with the Inquirer, under 
its new editor, by an exchange of papers, will cause 
us to think better of it, in relation to the great cause 
of humanity, than we did when it was in other hands. 
We proffer that exchange. 





An Open Foe. 

We see it stated, that a weekly paper bas been 
commenced in Cincinnati, called the Cincinnati Post 
and Anti Abolitionist. The following declaration is 
made tn the first number : 

‘ For ourselves, we look upon the abolition of sla- 
very in the South, as one of the greatest curses that 
could fall upon us as a nation, and to thes in particu- 
lar; and so far from its being an evil, we look upon it 
us having dune more towards happifying a degraded 
race, than all the missionaries tha: philanthropy and 
religion have ever sent forts.’ 

This is a million times preferable to common pro- 
slavery, because it is divested of all cant and hypocri- 
sy. Itis frank, plain-spoken villany, which is no or- 
dinary praise in this age of double-dealing and impos 
ture. itis more consistent, more honest, more pious, 
than the lueubrations of the New-York Observer, the 
Boston Recorder, and other kindred prints, on the 
subject of slavery. Certainly, the slaves have been 
put into a very * happifying * cowditiun by their mas 
ters! 





iF The General Agent of the State Suciety has re- 
cently visited Nantucket, and delivered several lec 
tures in that little republic. A corr dent write: 


is 





The Salem Register says—* We are authorized and 
desired to Say, that the report that Stephen A. Chase, 
Esq. lias resigned his office as Superintendent of the 
Eastern Rail Road, is incorrect : he has not resigned.’ 
No, not he! He seems to be too willing to perform 
the ruffianism that is perpetrated, by order of his em- 
ployers, upon our colored fellow-citizens travelling iv 
the ears on that raad, to relinquish his honorable and 
lucrative situation. If he had one atom of self-re- 
spect, one grain of manhood, one spark of Lumanity, 
he would infinitely prefer starvation in the streets of 
Lynn or Salem, to acting in the capacity of the Buil- 
dog of Prejudice sand the ‘Tool of Despotisin. Let 
lim not atlempt to stifle the monitions of conscience, 
nor to drown the evies of Butraged humanity. Let bim 
not‘ lay the flattering unction to his soul,’ that he is 
not responsible for the brutality whieh is intlicted on 
those who are forcibly ejected from the cars, on ac- 
count of their complesion; for though the guilt be- 
longs primarily to the Stuckholders and Directors, yet 
as he allows himself to be the agent to do this slame- 
ful work, and manifesis a spirit that is as obdurate 
us granite, he deserves severe retribution. ‘ For the 
oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
now will [ arise, SAITH THE LORD: I will set 
him in safety from him that puffeth at him.’ Does 
Stephen A. Chaze believe that declaration, and oot 
tremble? Jt isa shame that he should wear the broad 
brim and the drab cuat of the Quaker; it is a greater 
shame that he should be a member in regular and 
high standing of the Society of Friends. If that So- 
ciety had not lost its vitality, and become recreaut to 
its lugh professions, it would consider the du 
such a man worthy of its severest discipline—namely, 
expulsion from the privileges of membership. 

What shall be said of the Stockholders and Direc- 
tors of the Eastern Rail-Road? The latter are the 
representatives, agents, and official servants of the 
former. 
transactions that have taken place on that route, inju- 
rious to the persons and hostile to the rights alike o 


tof 





They are all involved in the villany of the 





white and colored travellers—all of them, we mean, 
(and they amount to a majority, of course,) who have 
sanctioned these transactions, whether by that silence 
which gives consent, or by a direct vote. It is scarce- 
ly to be supposed that they are perfectly united in this} 
grievous, yet paltry work of persecution; yet, for| 
aught that appears, there is not a dissenting voice ! | 
If there be a minority, however small, who lament 
the high-landed course pursued by the majority, why 
do they not enter their public protest? If there be 
single stockholder, or director, who abhors this tramp- 
ling upon human rights, let him speak out! ‘There | 


is no excuse for this corporation—none whatever. 
Even the base plea, that the public taste and feeling 
will pot tolerate the enjoyment of equal rights by col- 
ored travellers, is utterly groundless; for wherever 
the experiment has been made, it has been perfectly 
successful. [Witness the various rail-roads in this 
Commonwealth, on which complexional distinctions 
have ceased.] We come, then, calmly and intelligent- 
ly, but undoubtingly and firmly to the conclusion, that 
every member of the Eastern Rail-Road Corporation, 
who appoves of driving men and women into the 
‘Jim Crow Car,’ on account of the complexion which 
it has pleased the Creator to confer upon them, is at 
once in spirit 4 cowakp and A ROFFIAN—and that so 
isevery other person who sanctions the brutal deed. 





Pro-Slavery Ignorance and Delusion. 

It seems to be a somewhat difficult matter to make 
southern slaveholders understand, (owing, measura- 
bly, to the caricatures und misrepresentations which 
appear in the northern journals opposed to the anti- 
slavery enterprise,) who are the abolitionists, or the 
motives by which they are actuated, or the sure inode 





to put duwn ‘the abolition excitement.’ They have 
been led to furm a most contemptuous opinion of those 
who insizt upon the immediate abolition of their slave 
system, and to lavish upon them every hateful epithet. 
They have yet to learn, (and they cannot much long- 
er remain in ignorance of the fact,) that the abolition- 
ists, as a class, are as far removed from a wild enthu- 
siasm, or a fanatical frame of mind, as the heavens 
are from the earth; that they are sober, substantial, 
intelligent citizens ; that they are foremost in every 
humane, moral and christian reform; that they are 
animated by the most benevolent motives, and the 
strongest desires for the safety and prosperity of the 
slaveholding States; that, while they regurd slavery 
as a curse and disgrace to the republic, and diametri- 
cally opposed vlike to the will of God and the in- 
stincts of mankind, they cherish no animosity toward 
the holders of slaves; and that they deeply deplore 
tie cause of that ‘excitement’ which creates so much 
uneasiness throughout the slaveholding regions. 

In the ‘Independent,’ a new paper published in 
Washington city, is an editorial article on the right of 
petition, which contains some sensible thoughts, but 
which displays great ignorance in regard to the vitali- 
ty of the anti-slavery enterprise. Among other things, 
it saye— 

‘We believe, deeply, solemnly, fervently believe, 


that all this agitation of the country on the subject of | 


abolition, dissolution of the Union, and all such kin- 
dred topics, is the result of the mistaken position of 
the South, ta regard to the reception of anti-slavery 
petitions. We as much think, as that we are doomed 
to die, that had Congress determined to receive, refer, 
and act upon the petitions on the subject of abolition, 
the perpetual agitation of the country on this subject 
would have long since ceused. ‘There would be no 
mixing up, as is now constantly the case, of abolition 
with every subject of public policy. ‘There would be 
no more such mortifying scenes us we now witness in 
the House of Representatives. Abolitivua would cease 
to be, what it is now, a stalking horse for the aspiring 
demagogues of the country.’ 

The opinion thus gravely put forth by the editor of 
the Independent, will excite a smile among abolition- 
ists. It is true, the long-continued denial of the right 
of petition, by Congress, bas naturally increased the 
flame of indignation which is burning so intensely 
against slavery, and deepened the agitation of the pub- 
lic mind; but if that lost right should be recovered, 
and the petitions of the people received and treated | 
in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution, the | 
friends of the slave would still be active and uncom- 
promising in their efforts for his deliverance out of the 
hand of the spoiler. The rock which has been cust 
into the bed of the anti-slavery river, by Congress, 
dues indeed somewhat obstruct its course, and disturb 
its otherwise regular flow ; but, if that rock were (ak- 
en out of the way, is Mr. Pieasants— is any man south 
of the Potomac—so demented us really to believe that 
that river would immediately disappear, as an efiect is 
destroyed by the removal of its cause? Is that rock 
the fountain of that river? What an absurdity ! No— 
its sources are to be traced to the mountains of justice, 
mercy and righteousness, which are, like their great 
Author, ‘ from everlasting to everlasting.” When the 
South shall be turned to repentance for her bloody 
crimes, aud her manacled laborers transformed to 
freemen, then, and not till then, will ail agitation on 
the subject of slavery become extinct. 





Hear! Hear! 

The Boston Post most sagaciously and disinterest- 
edly says—* Had it not been for the fanatical con- 
duct af the northern abulitionists,’ in ranking the 
southern slaves among the ‘all men who are created 
equal, and eutduwed with the same inulienable right 
tw liberty,’ and demanding for them equal and exact 
justice,‘ we believe that measures would have been 
in progress for the extinction of slavery in nearly 
every State where it exists." The shell is yet on the 
nead of the author of that opinion ; but what can be 
expected of « Post that is rotten to the core, and whose 
i d y are all asham ? 


pt to 








Maixe Awts-Scaverr Socrzetry. The annual meet- 
ing of this society was he!d at Augusta on the 3d inst. 
fhe meeting was well attended, and the proceedings 
were of a high-toned character, and of the sight spirit. 








—‘ Cullins has done a good work here.’, 


So says an exelygnge paper. 








The Washington Globe is glad to see in the South 
indie.tions of preparation for defence. If we are to 
have war with Eugland, of] know that the South is 
frst to be assailed, and with the most horrid species of 
warfare. All that the gevius of chivalry (!) which 


: pervades that region, wints to. make it invincible, is 


military skill." Here we have two important admis- 
sions. In case ofa war, * the South is first to be as- 

sailed.” No doubt of it—but why? Because she has 
two millions and a half of deadly enemies in her midst, 
who are panting for the first opportunity to avenge 
their wrongs, and recover their freedom. Again, 
should warensue, the South is to be assailed * with 
the most horrid species of warfare.’ What does that 
mean? It means that it will only be necessary for a 
British army to hoist the banner of emancipation at 
the South, and there will be a servile iusurvection of 
the slaves added to the horrors of a foreign invasion. 
Thus does the Globe unwittingly give the lie to its 
own assertions, and the frequent declarations of 
southern men, that the slaves are contented and hap 

py, and so attached to their masters, that they would 
cheerfully lay down their lives in their defence 

* Murder will out.’ But let the South take courage— 
she issafe! A Mr. Herbert has established a mili- 
tary school in South Carolina, and the Globe com- 
pliments him as a thoroughly educated soldier, a man 
of talent and patriotism. Now, then, let Great Brit- 
ain take good care not to get into a war with this 
country, and, especially, not to invade the southern 
States! 





Texas. 
The following is from the Boston correspondent of 
the Salem Observer : 


Roston, Fes. 24, 1842. 

In the course of the day yesterday, the Governor 
made two communications to the House. The first 
covered certain resolutions from the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Scuth Carolina, touching the 
admission of Texas into the Union, the distinction 
act, etc. Alabama, it seems, approves the concep- 
tion of a union of Texas with the United States, for 
reasons, I presume, satisfactory to the friends ofa 
peculiar ‘domestic institution’ at the South, but 


which can never satisfy any thinking mind north of 


Mason and Dixon’s line. We have territory enough, 
and bad morals enough, and public debt enough, 
and slavery enough, without adding thereunto by 
such a union. If Texas cannot take care of herself, 
let her re-unite her fortunes with Mexico, from 
whom she untimely separated, and to whom she 
»perly belongs, but Jet us not be so unwise as to 
ang such a millstone on the neck of our national 
prosperity. The same communication also covered 
certain transactions of the city of Alexandria, mani- 
festing a desire on the part of its inhabitants to be 
re-united to the State of Virginia—a ‘ straw,’ I sup- 
pose, indicating the direction of Southern breezes. 





The Marriage Bill Defeated. 

The bill for the repeai of that portion of the Mar 
riage Law of this State, which determines a man’s 
right to marry by the color of the skin, was rejected 
in the House of Representatives on Tuesday last, by a 
vote of 140 to 136, on its passage to be engrossed. It 
had passed the Senate by an overwhelming majority. 
We chal! endeavor to publish the ayes and noes in 
our next number. This is a shameful result, and will 
excite great surprise and indignation throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

We regret to state that the bill, (see our first page,) 
securing equal rights to our colored citizens in travel- 





Resistance to Tyrants. 

Dear Bro. Garrrsoy: 

Thave this moment read your comments on the 
* Address to the Slaves.’ You have misa pprehended 
the intended. meaning of the following sentence: 

‘But the great majority of abolitionists justify our 
forefathers’ bloody resistance to oppression ; and can, 
therefore, di e you from such resistance. to a ten 
thousand fold greater oppressiob, not on the high 
a of absolute morality, but on the comparatively 
ow one of expediency.’ 

The writer of the Address, and, doubtless, the 
whole Convention also, that adopted it, meant by this 
sentence that, inasmuch as ‘the great majority of ab- 
olitionists’ think our forefathers’ bloody resistance 
morally right, they were not at liberty to call such re- 
sistance on the part of the slaves morally wrong: or, 
in other words, that as they approve of it in the one 
case on moral principle, they can condemn it in the 
other, only as inexpedient. 

You say that the Address declares, that ‘ absulute 
morality does net allow the use of carnal weapons, 
even in self-defence.’ If you will give the Address 
a second and careful reading, you will see that it does 
not declare what are the sentiments, on that point, of 
the body that adopted it. It ref-rs, though neither 
approvingly nor disapprovingly, to the sentiments on 
that point of the great majority of abolitionists ;’ and 
under such a reading as | commend to you, you will 
see thatit does not imply that, in the judgment of this 
great majority, ‘absolute morality does not allow,’ 
but (just the reverse,) that it does allow ‘the use 
of carnal weapons.” Whether the fact be creditable 
or disereditable to * the great majority of abolitionists,’ 
so it is that they do, in the judgment of the Conven- 
tion that adopted the Address, defend ‘ bloody resist- 
anre to oppression on the high ground of absolute 
morality.’ 

Fraternally yours, 
GERRIT SMITH. 
> We cheerfully correct our error, but still think 
that the language of the Address, in this particular, is 
exceedingly ambiguous, to say the least.—Ep. 





Liberty Party Convention. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Sin—Your correspondent ‘ W.’ whose com- 
munication appeared in the last Liberator, imposed 
upon your good nature with a string of misstatements, 
probably to injure the credibility of the paper, as the 
fictions were too stupid to do any other injury. 

The person, however, showed sume ingenuity in 
crowding his misrepresentations so thickly together 
The first three or four paragraphs contain at least half 
a dozen—e. g. Ist. That ‘Rev. Mr. Dennison 
moved the announcement of the Liberty Party nomi- 
nations with three times three.’ 2d. That Rev. Mr. 
Colver made a whining address. 3d. Proposed a 
prayer as most appropriate. 4th. That prayer was 
generally performed by vote. Sth. That an effort 
was made to find a suitable chaplain. 6th. That 
Mr. Merrill was called from a distant corner to the 
desk. 7th. That much exertion was made to-induce 
the Hon. William Jackson to remain in the chair, 
&c. &c. to the end. These are all absolute and un- 
qualified misrepresentations. They are, indeed, too 


foolish, and of too little consequence, to deserve atten- 








tion, but my motive for alluding to them is, since you 
wave shown a willingness to give an account of the 
| proceedings of the Liberty Party Convention, to offer 
| to furnish you atrue account of its proceedings, which 
will, doubtless, give your readers much pleasure, and 


ling, has been postponed in the Senate by a vote of | encourage them to go on in the good work of doing, 


18 to 13. Humanity and Liberty have yet a mighty 
work to accomplish in Massachusetts. 





Assvurpv Reasoning. The friends of the Sabbath, 
as a holy day, often render themselves ridiculous, and 
injure their own cause, by the manner in which they 
atiempt to reason on that subject. Here is a case in 
point. The St. Louis Republican throws out a‘ Cau- 
tion to Sabbath breakers,’ as follows :—It states thata 
young gentleman of that city, who had been on a rid- 
ing excursion ‘on Sunday afternoon,’ was thrown 
from his buggy, and one of his thighs so badly burt 
that amputation will be necessary. Now, thisis grave- 
ly stated as a direct interposition of Heaven to punish 
the guilty transgressor of a moral law, (?) and, conse- 
quently, as a warning to all others! This might seem 
plausible, if no such event were known to take place 
on any other day of the week; but as persons ae 
thrown from vehicles on every day alike, ‘be their 
jntents wicked or charitable,’ it fullows, either that 
the ‘caution ' of the Republican is awnere piece of su- 
perstition, or else that all days are alike holy, and no 
man may venture to ride at any time, except at the 
peril of his legs or his life! 





A New Work ror Femaces. Dr. Alcott states, 
in the last number of the Library of Health, thata 
work for females, by Mrs. Grove,—long since an- 
nounced by the public press,—will very soon appear ; 
and he expresses the opinion, that it will doubtless be 


found an important accession to the cauge of physio- | 


logical science and physiological reform. 





The Lowell abolitioaists will re 
member that it was Mr. Tyrer, of that place, from 
the Committee cf Public Buildings, who reported 
leave to withdraw on the petition of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society for the use of the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, during its recent anniversary. 


MermMoRANDUM. 





Ager versus Time. The Boston correspondent of 
the Quincy Patriot puts us down at * some forty-five 
years’ ofage. He must deduct nine years from that 
amount. The ravager, Time, having long since lost 
his own hair, has revenged himself by plucking ours 
out by the roots, not leaving us even a forelock ! This 
serves to miskead those who guess at our age. Our 


«head is bald, ¢ but not with years.’ 





-( Charles C. Burleigh’s Post Office address will 
be on the 7th inst. No. 25, Cornhill, Boston; on the 
8th, Sudbury ; on the 12th, Oxford; thence to the 
20th, Plainfield, Conn. 





Miserable Business.—A poor wretch, named Farmer, 
convicted of murder, was publicly executed a few days 
ago at St. Martinsville, Miss. In describing the exe- 
cution, the St. Martinsville Gazette says, that the ex- 
ecutioner, in the first place, who was not very expert 
at the business, took a tremendous time to fasten the 
rope to the gallows. It seemed as if he wished to 
prolong the agony of the unhappy being who was 
consigned to his hands; then, when the cart was 
withdrawn, the noose slipped, the criminal’s feet 
touched the ground, and finally, in order to allow the 
rope to perform its office, * Jack Ketch’ was compelled 
to raise him by the legs, and hold them until lite was 
extinct! What a horrible commentary this, upon the 
system of public executions ! 


Triumph of J. Q. Aidams.—The New-York Evan- 
gelist says :—* Massachusetts ought to welcome this 
gentleman to his home when the present Session of 


Congress closes, with some public demonstration of, Wich Fan ashore 


hearty confidence and applause, for the effectual man- 
nerin which he has silenced the miserable croaking 
of violent men at the South, respecting the dissolution 
of the Union. The time is past when that threat of 
the South will have any other effect at the North, 
than to create ridicule and contempt.’ 


Death of Dr. Vaughan.—A letter received in Rich- 
mond, says the Star, siates that Dr. Vaughan, who 
shut young Pleasants at the Columbian Hotel, some 
three years ago, was killed recently at Texas. Dr. 
Vaughan went to cowhide a young carpenter, former- 
ly of Richmond, for some expressions that were used 
ata public meeting; and as Vaughan collared him, 
the young man scized a hatchet and cleft his skull to 
the brain, killing him on the spot. Thus doth the 
life of the violent close in violence.—Pelerslurg In- 
telligencer. 


How Fallen!—Sumner L, Fairfield, the poet, has 
advertised his wife for having left bis‘ bed and board.’ 
Poor creature! she has su him through ali 
his misery and degradation for many years, and now 
no longer able to suffer the inhumanity of the man, 
she leaves him and suffers anew from inis ungenerous- 
ness: Rum! rum! rom!—Duily Mail, 

7 ¢ 


jas well as saying, until the dreadful moral and politi- 

cal evil of slavery, upheld by moral and_ political 
power, shall, by moral and political means, be over- 
D. M. 


| thrown. Yours, 


! 


{> Our correspondent W. is incapable of making a 
| wilful misstatement. He did not say that Mr Denni- 
| son made the proposal attribnted to him, but that he 
was so informed as he entered the meeting. Whieth- 
er Mr. Colver spoke in a whining tone is a mere mat- 
ter of opinion. W. was informed ‘that prayer was 
generally perfurmed by vote.’ Asto the othes deni- 
als of D. M. they are nothing better than sheer quib- 
bling.—Ep. Lip. 





A Hint to Travellers. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Having occasion, two or three days since, to travel 
onthe Andover and Haverhill Rail Road, I was agree- 
ably surprised to find the accommodations for passen- 
gers much superior to those on the Eastern road; and 
I take this opportunity to urge all persons, who may 
be intending to travel eastward, to take this, in pref- 
erence to the eastern route, via Portsmouth, as, in 
‘addition to the fact that on this read. no distinction is 
made among passengers on secount of complexion, 
they will find the cars more commodious and lofty, 
the conductors gentlemanly, and the motion of the 
cars much easier and less noisy. 

I trust the first named reason will be sufficient to 
indpee all friends of equal rights to bestow their pat- 
ronage where it is deserved, as, if they would take 
pains to do so, the interest of the Directors of the east- 
ern road would soon compel them to change their 


policy. Ww. 





Honor to whom Honor. 
Mr. Eprror: 

If Lam correctly informed, the statement in your 
last paper,-in the report on the action of the clergy of 
Essex County, does not give Mr. Taylor, of Manches- 
ter, his due. He is not‘ pro-slavery by position,’ if 
‘remembering those in bonds as bound with them’ 
in his prayers and sermons on the Sabbath,—in refu- 
sing to fellowship slaveholders, by excluding them 
from his church and pulpit, and it faithfulness to the 
slave in ecclesiastical bodies—is any evidence of anti- 
slavery position. I have good authority for making the 
above statement. 

Yours for the slave, 
JOHN. ALLEN. 





The Wounded Bird Fiutters. 
Mr. GapBrison : 

Never was an arrow from your quiver sent with 
truer aim, than the one directed at a city contempora- 
ry in your last paper, as may be seen by his paper of 
the next day. Grees-eyed malignity may basely 
Post and belie you, in a half-serious, half-ironical pare 
agraph, written while writhing under the pain of your 
rankling arrow, which it strives in vain to dislodge ; 
but this is a poor vindication of that kind of * democ- 
racy ’ which you so justly held up to public abhor- 
TRUTH. 


rence. 








Tue Cuarter Oak. The following account of the 
disaster which befell this steamer during the late vio- 
lent gale, was put in type for our last number, but un- 
avoidably omitted for want of room. She has since 
been got off, and carried in to New-London. 


The steamer Charter Oak from New-York for Nor- 
Fisher’s Island, in Long Island 
Sound. She lefi New-York on Wednesday afternoon, 
as usual. The Daily Advertiser says—the weather 
through the evening was good, and her passage was 
uninterrupted till about midnight, when the storm 
struck her, off Faulkner's Island. For a short time 
she weathered it successfully ; but her rudder chains 
soon gave way under the force of the waves—and for 
five ours she was entirely unmanageable. During 
this tife she was driven through the narrow passage 
between Faulkner's and Gull Island, calle@ the Race, 
known as an extremely difficult channel, yet she pass- 
ed it in perfect safety, although entirely at the merey 
of the wind, and ran southeast before the gale, direct- 
ly into the open sea. About 5 o'clock in the morning, 
no one on board knowing where she was, she struck 
on the sea side of Fisher's Island, her engine bring- 
ing her up under the lee of the land, and nothing re- 
maining between her and the open sea. The boat 
lay here till daylight, gnd at about 11 o'clock, the 
passengers and crew all landed in safety, through the 
surf, the water being about breast high. .They were 
very kindly treated by the inhabitants, and 23 soon as 
the storm subsided, they crossed to the main land, 
eomé to i and some to New-London, the 
latter ali Sd Boston late on Friday evening, by 
an extra ain . 








Ture Careponsa. This steam-ship, which waa to 
have sailed from Liverpool on the 4th ult. has not yet 
arrived at Boston, and we bave little doubt that stie 
has shared the fate of the ill starred President. The 
Captain of the ship Hibernia, which arrived at New- 
York from Liverpool on the evening of the 27th ult., 
says that he encountered a terrible gale, which lasted 
from the 3d to the 15th—the wind vlowing nearly all 
the time a perfect hurricane. He expresses his deci- 
ded conviction that the Caledonia never could have 
weathered it, and that she is lost. 

In erg so of the failure ofthe Caledodia, the 
steam-ship Unicorn was sent on to Boston from Hali- 
fax to take her place, and she probably sailed yester- 
day, with the passengers and freight destined for 
Liverpool. On her arrival at Halitax, if the Caledo- 
nia has arrived at that place, a mutual exchange of 
passengers and freight will take place, and the Uni- 
corn will return to Boston, and the Caledonia to Liv- 
erpool, but, if the Caledonia shall not be at Halifax, 
the Unicorn will proceed direct to Liverpool.— Wor- 
cester Spy. 





Hon. Lewis Williams, of North Carolina, died sud- 
denly in Washington, on Wednesday, after an illness 
of thirty-six hours, having been attacked by his mala- 
dy, (a billious pleurisy,) after attending to his duties 
on Monday. Though buat 56 years old, he was 
* The Father of the House,’ having been a member for 
twenty-six years without intermission. 





Treasurer’s Account 
of Collectious from lAth to 83tk Feb. 1842. 
Buy J. A. Collins. 
From Nantucket — 
Judith Gibbs 50c. Emeline Paddock gf, $ 
Persa Gibbs 50c. Isaac Austin 5, 
Geo. C. Gardner 1, Alfred Folger 1, Wm. 
Randall 12¢, 
Chas C. Macy 25c. Oliver Marshall 1, 
Frederick Hoeg 50c. Wm Bunker 50c. 
Wa. Robinson 10c. Peter Macy 5, 
Sosan F. Parker 1, Susan Pool 50c. 
Mary B Maey 1, Maria S Morse Q5c. 
Naney Plaskett 1, Wm. M. Morris 50c. 
Martha 8. Coffin 25c. Pamela Chase 50c. 
Peggy Coffin 75c. Eunice Marshall Q5c. 
Mary S. Macy 50c. Susan B. Colman 1, 
Mary B. Macy 2d 1, Geo. Closby TI 50, 
Jolin B. Nicholson 2, Absolem F. Boston I, 
John Codd 25c. Reuben B. Coffin Qe. 
Arnold Morse 20c. Charles Colman 50c. 
Charlotte Austin 1, A. H. Easton 1, 
E. G. Austin 1, J. C. Ray 1, W. P. Crocker 50c. 
Susan Paddock 1, Sarah Paddock 5c. 
Eunice C. Macy 50c. Cash 2, 
Nath'l. Barney 40 77, collections at meeting 
20 31, 61 08 


et es et OT et a- 
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Nantucket WT. A, Society, by G. G. FP. 10 00 
Cash 10, eash 3, E. N. 1, 14 00 
$124 00 
Proceeds Dedham AS Fair, 50 00 
E.G Ford ** w. con. 1 75 
$175 75 

Collections by Frederick Douglas, as follows :— 

In Leicester, | 85, Barre, 37c. $2 22 
Princeton, 10 17, Westmnister 7 27 17 44 
Hubbardston, 4; Gardner, 12,05 ; 16 05. 
Templeton, 5,65 ; Fitchburg, 9,81 ; 15 46 
Leominister, 8,25; Barre 7; 15. 25 
Hubbardston, 10 64—-77 06 


In the above, F. D. omitted the names of the indi- 





vidual subscribers—and they cannot be given. He 
will, doubtless, be more particular in future. 
In Worcester— 
C. Wood 1, J. B. Jewett 37 1-2c. A. Rice 
37 1-2c. 1 75 
J. M. Russell 50c. L. Wood 1, G. Rockwood 
25e. ‘ 175 
Wm. Winchester 25c, Sarah Winchester Qc. 50 
8. Spring 25c. A Stone 2, R. Fay We 2 25. 
A. Wood 1, F. Harrington 25c. E. Earle 1, 223 
A. Chase 1,8 Bellows.1, P. Talman 50c. 2 50 
J. Washburn 3, A. Allen 25c. J. Hawes 25¢ 3 50 
E. Mitchell 25c. A. Bellows 25c. H. Lamb 25c. 75 
C. Davis 50c. Mechanic 1, t 50 
17 ov 


In Holden— 
J. Hubbard 12c. J. Miner 12e. R. Howard 25c. 49 
C Stearns Qe. C. Bryant 25c. W. Warren 1, 1 50 
M Holbrook 1, J E Cheney 1, F. Parker 50c. 
A Eastabrook 25c. J Abbot 12c. G Flagg 5c. 62 


D Pierce 13c. Bigelow 25c. S. Hubbard 252. 93 
S$ Statton 50c. Mrs. Robbins 25c. Mrs Crosby 

40c 115 
Mrs Flagg 25c. Mrs Howard 25c. Mrs Newton 

Qde. 75 
F Howe 25c. S Hubbard 25c. J Murry 50c. 1 00 
E Kendall 25c. Chas. White 1, 8. E. White 1, 2 26 


Mrs C White 1, Geo F White 1, F A White 1, 3 00 





J Frost 50c. Sundry persons 5 81, 6 31 
J D Fuller,J C Bowen, M Lincoln, and D 

Wheeler, 3. 00 

23 20 


Total, $293 01 
S PHILBRICK, Treasnrer. 
Brookline, March 1, 1842. 


Errata. In the Report of the Treasurer, last 
week, $5 paid by Henrietta Sargent, should have 
been included. For J.N Himes, read J. V. Himes. 
Catharine Sargent was erroneously located in Lynn, 
instead of Boston. 





Erratum. 

In the minutes of the late meeting of the Essex 
Co. A. 8. Society, held at Andover, as published in 
the Liberator of February 25th, the vote passed during 
the last session, relative to the amendment of the pre- 
amble of the resolutions, referring to the * Disseflution 
of the Union,’ should read thus—Voted to amend the 
third clause of the preamble to the above named reso- 
lutions, by striking out the phrase, ¢ with southern op- 
pressors,’ and substituting the phrase, ‘ for the support 
of slavery,’ and by substituting the word ‘it’ for* sla- 
very,’ where it occurs in the same clause; so that the 
clause, as amended, would read thus—And whereas, 
in the adoption of the American Constitution,, and. in 
the formation of the Federal Government, a guilty 
and fatal compromise was made by the people of the 
North for the support of slavery, by which it has been 
nourished, protected and enlarged, up to the present 
hour, to the impoverishment and disgrace of the 
nation. 








DIED—At Tyngsboro’, 12th ult. Hon. Dantet 
Ricuarpsos, Counsellor at Law, 59, one of the oldest 
members of the Middlesex Bar He was a member of 
the General Court for several years, both in the House 
and Senate. 

At Northfield, 8tn ultt. Hon. Samuvet Cresson 
Autes, 70. He was for several years a member of 
the House of Representatives, of the Senate, and Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Commonwealth, and for sever- 
al years in succession he represented the District of 
Franklin in Congress. 

In Millbury, on the 14th inst, Diana Kelley, relict 
of the late Wing Kelly, in the 68th year of her age. 
With meek and quiet resignation she bore up under 
years of accumulated disease and suffering, always 
with a serene spirit, desiring the call from her Father 
toa home in His mansion above. [This excellent 
woman was the mother of Abby Kelley ] 

In Coventry, R. f. on the 7th inst, Jabez Anthony, 
in the G2d year of his age. His disease (congestive 
lung fever) was of one week's curation. He attend- 
ed the monthly meeting of Friends, of which he was 
a member, on the 2d day of the week, in his usual 
health. The next 2d day, he was acorpse. In the 
death of this most esteemed friend, society has lost a 
consistent example of christian piety, and a numerous 
mourning family a kind, indulgent, and affectionate 
lusband and father. In the character of the deceased, 
we have had a rare illustration of practical Christiani- 
ty. He was ever ready in every good word and work. 
The cause of temperance, anti-slavery and peace, 
found in him a practical and consistent advocata—the 
orphan and the outcast, a friend and protector. The 
friend and advocate of the slave fuund in the bosom 
of his numerous family sympathy and uncompromi- 
sing co-operation—and it is the desire of the writer, 
that they may be sustained under this very trying and 
afflicting dispensation of Divine Providence. [> 

The Anti-Slavery Standard will please copy. 

EAE AT REY SS SE A TS 
ESSEX COUNTY AWAKE! 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Essex County 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in the Methodist 
Church, Ipswich, on Wednesday, March 23d, com- 
mencing at 9o'clock, A. M, 

Various important resolutions, relating to the 
Church, the State, the American Union, &c. which 
were laid upon the table for further discussion at the 
last meeting, will come up for consideration, 

Several friends from abroad will be present, and it 
is hoped tho anti-slavery men and women of ‘ old Es- 


sex’ will make a grand rally. 
JAMES D. BLACK, Sec. 
Danvers, March 1, 1842. 


REV. HENRY GILES will lecture at the Masonic 
Temple, on Monday evening, March 7, on some con- 
diti nd inf of Irish Life. 

Monday, March 14, on Peculiarities of Trish Char- 
acter. 

Lectures to at 7 1-2 o'clock. 

‘Tickets, 50 cents forthe course, at the bookstores 
of James Munroe & Co., W. D. Ticknor, and W. 
Crosby & Co. ; . 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 





I The following commendativn of the youthful 
poet, by John Neal, we heartily endorse. 


From the Portland Tribune. 


The following scrap of poetry, which was written 
by an uneducated farmer's boy, a long way down-east, 
I have begged of the author for you, under a promise 
to bring the public acquainted with him through the 
Brother Jonathan. 1 am no friend to seribblers or 
scribbling, as you know—and still less to the manu- 
facturing of poetry per order, instead of digging for an 
honest livelihood. But when I see a lump of the true 
ore like this, and find it in the possession of a poor 
fellow who cannot work, and must either play or die, 
I can't, for the life of me, bring myself to pass by on 
the other side, and leave him to perish. J. N. 


From the Brother Jonathan. 
TO THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Ye gorgeous visions of the northern sky, 
Mysterious and sublime ! 
Who lit your brilliant lights on high ? 
Stream ye alone in idle revelry, 
Above our cloudy clime, 
Without an aim, or nature, more 
Than mortal vision can explore ? 


Or have ye some high, unknown ministry ? 
Whence sprang ye into birth ? 
In distant realms unseen ? 
Or claim ye sisterhood with earth ? 
And will your strange, ethereal sheen 
Fade with her fading green ? 


Man's wisdom has not told— 
Ye are a mystery, 
Which time perhaps shall ne'er unfold ; 
Philosophy, whose eagle pinion bold 
Has conquered space, and brought the planets near 
‘To her inspecting eye, 
Has sought in vain to fathom you, 
Or tell the office that ye do. 
Ye are of later date— 
Say—are ye for a sign, 
Lit by the hand divine, 
Whence earth should read her coming fate ? 
Signs shall be set in heaven, 
And wonders meet the eve, 
And flaming prodigies be given 
Within the upper sky. 
Ye may be such—yet man would be 
Most backward thus to interpret ye, 
Who glides in blind security, 
Down Time's exhausting tide ; 
Puts far away the evil day, 
Or dreams that he shali dwell for aye, 
In all his lust and pride. 
Whate’er ye are, ye have an aim, 
For He has lit your wondrous flame, 
Who fashions not a flower in vain, 
And howe’er fruitlessly we pry 
Into your inward mystery, 
One feature still is plain— 
Like as in all his works, sublime or fair, 
We trace the glories of the Godhead there! 


ISAAC GRAY BLANCHARD. 


From the Knickerbocker, for February. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarled pines, 
That stream gray, green here 
ground 
Was never trenched by spade, and flowers spring up 


with MlOsses ; the 


Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 

To linger here, among the fitting birds, 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
That shake the leaves, and svatter, as they pass, 

A fragrance from the cedars thickly set 

With pale blue berries. In these peaceful shades— 
Peaceful, unpraned, immeasurably old— 

My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 


Back to the earliest days of Liberty. 


Oh Freepom ! thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap, 

With which the Roman master crowned his slave, 

When he took off the gyves. A bearded inan, 

Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy 
brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it bo, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. at thee 
launched 

His bolts, and with his lightuings smitten thee : 

They could not quench the life thou hast from heaven. 


Power hus 


Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 

Have forged thy chain; yet, while he deems thee 
‘ound, 

The links are shivered, and the prison walls 

Fall outward : terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above a burning pile, 

And shoutest to the nations, who return 


Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 


Thy birthright was not given by human hands ; 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant fields, 
While yet our race was few, thou sat'st with him, 
To tend the quiet flock, and watch the stars, 

And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 

Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood, 

Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 

Your only foes; aud thou with him didst draw 

The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 

Soft with the Deluge. 
Thy enemy, although bf reveroud look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 
Is later born than thou; and as he meets 


Tyranny himself, 


The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastucsses. 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age : 
Feebler, yet subtler; he shall weave his snares, 
And spring them on thy careless steps, and clap 
His withered hands, and from their ambush call 
His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 
Quaint makers, forms of fair and gallant mien, 
To catch thy gaze, and, uttering graceful words, 
To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by stealth, 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on 
thread, 
That grow to fetters; or bind down thy arms 
Osi! not yet 
May’st thou unbrace thy corslet, or lay by 


With chains concealed in chaplets. 


Thy sword: nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 
In slumber: for thine enemy never sleeps. 
And thou must watch and combat, till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven. But would’st thou rest 
Awhile from tumult and the frauds of nen, 
These old and friendly solitudes invite 
~ Thy visit. They, while yet the forest trees 
Were young upon the unviolated earth, 
And yet the moss-stains on the rock were new, 
Beheld thy glorious childhood, and rejoiced. 


A FREE COUNTRY. 
Oh! blest the land, and happy is the race, 
Though rough the svil, and pent in narrow space, 
Where a brave people, true to all their rights, 
Whom luxury charms not, nor oppression blights, 
By love united in one common cause, 
Uphold their svcred liberty and laws : 
Nor foes without, nor enemies within, 
Can wrest from freedom, or from Virtue win; 
Triumphant kings their dynasties may found, 
And with their conquests make the world resound ; 
Confusion on their Babebstracture waits, 
And Ruin thunders at their temple gates ; 
But the fair edifice that Freedom rears, 
Gains strength and beauty with increasing years, 
For its foundations like the mountains rise, 
Part of the soil, although they pierce the skies. 





Spirit of the Religious Press. 

The New-York Evangelist has published, with high 
exultation, fourteen sonnets recently written by the 
poet Wordsworth, in favor of capital punishment. 
That paper is delighted with ‘ their admirable philoso- 
phy and clear reasoning,’ and thinks ‘ nothing which 
Mr. Wordsworth hes ever written in this form is su- 
perior to these." Wil! not the Governor of New-York, 
whenever a vacancy shall happen, appoint the editor 
of the Evangelist to fill the office of common hang- 
man? He will, deubtless, be glad of an opportunity 
to show how human beings may be strangled, for 
Christ's sake—especially as be is a priest. 

The Boston Recorder notices the fact, that a 
strong effort is making in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, as also in New-York, to abolish the punish- 
ment of death, and adds—‘ A weil prepared memorial, | 





in opposition to so funatical a measure, is on foot, | 
among the friends of the Bible, (!) and of man, and 
we trust willbe widely circulated and signed. As 
well sweep away all law and all government at once. | 
Universal anarchy and violence are the inevitable re- i 
sult of legislation so preposterous as that now pro- | 
It must be resisted strenuously, by every wan 

who claims to be a patriot, a philanthropist, or a) 
Christian.” (!) 
This thirst for blood, on the part of the professed | 
ministers of Christ, (they know him not,) is truly | 


shocking. How terrifying is the progress of reform to | 
n | 


posed. 


a corrupt and time-serving priesthood ! 

N.B. The Chistian Intelligencer and Christian 
Reflector copy approvingly the article from the Re- 
corder into their columns! 





From the Non-Resistant. 
Godlikeness. 


To resemble his Deity is the aim of every true be- 
According as the 





liever in any form of religion. 
idea which has been formed of the Supreme Being is | 
low or lofty, is the standard of his worshippers noble | 
or unworthy. Every advance in true civilization has | 
been marked by the attainment of an higher concep- | 
tion of the Divine character, and consequently of an 
higher ideal of Lbuman perfection. The Jewish idea } 
was as much in advance of that of Egypt from whence 

they came fourth, and that of the nations into the midst | 
of which they went, as the Christian idea is before | 
that of Jewry. As the Christian idea has emerged 

from the mists and clouds of Paganisin, of the gross | 
despotism of the middle ages, of selfish passions, into | 
the clear sunlight of truth, the true objects of human | 
pursuit have been more plainly discerned, and more 

rationally followed. As the mind's eye becomes | 
purged of its earthly distemperatures, and perceives 

more and more singly the great object of human 

contemplation—the Divine Being—it will serve more 

and more surely as a lamp to the feet in the devious | 
When the mind is penetrated with the | 


i 


maze of life. 
true sense of the Divine nature will all its manifesta- 
tions be more and more in accordance with its perfect 
standard. No man is better than his God. Rather, 
perhaps, he will ever insist upon making his God no 
better than himself. 

No stronger evidence of this truth can be urged than 
They profess 
They disfigure 


the example of the American people. 





to be an eminently Christian people. 
their faces, and make long prayers for a pretence, and | 
turn up their eyes at Sunday steamboats and mails, 
and groan in spirit at the spiritual destitution of Hea- 
thenism, and then they wipe their mouths and com- 
mit all manner of oppression, and robbery, and un- 
cleanness, and murder, and deny the very knowledge | 
which they believe essential to salvation, to millions 
of their neighbors, and then giveall the glory to God! 
and to His Christ. They profess to believe that it is| 
their duty to forgive and love their enemies, to return | 
good for evil, and blessing for cursing, and then they | 
go and equip navies and enlist armies, and build 
penitentiaries, and erect gibbets, for the purpose of | 
revenging themselves upon those that have injured | 


them, or of destroying those that are likely to do | 
them burt; and the whole praise thereof is given in 
annual State Messages and Proclamations, and in 
Thanksgiving and Election Sermons, and in religious 
newspapers, to the Lord God Almighty. He is sup- 
posed to smile upon our extermination of the Semi- | 
noles, by shooting and hanging them in detail; and 
in case we should have to go to war with England in 
defence of our missionary operations on the coast of 
Africa, it is firmly expected that he will buckle on 
his armor and fight on our side, in so holy a cause. 
The manifestoes which will publish our bloody in- 
tentions will be issued in his name, the bulletins, 
which will lie on our side, will make honorable men* 
tion of him amongst the gallant officers that may have 
distinguished themselves in the battle, and. the holy 
men who minister at his altar will uplift their conse- | 
crated hands in sacred thanksgiving for the slaughter | 
he has he!ped to execute upon his children and their 
brethren. - 
Such is the amount of the Christianity of America. 
If it were the fushion of this age aud country to give 
a visible shape to the popular mythology, what would 
be the presentinent given of the god of the Amer- 
nation ? 


Chureh and He would be represent- 


ed asa grim, ruthless, frowning monster, besmeared 


jean 


with gore, seated upon a throne of human skulls and 
broken heurts, holding in one hand a bloody sword, 
and in the other a slave-whip, snuffing up the reeking 
steams of murder, and lust, and oppression, which are 
continually ascending from his altars. At times, like 
the gods of the nations round about, he descends to 
Then 
he gives vent to his hatred towards a certain portion 


take a part in the transactions of his creatures. 


of his children upon whose brows he his imprinted an 
indelible mark ofinferiority, and delivers them over to 
their brethren—his favorite sons—to do with them as 
they will. By virtue of his commission, they rob, and 
torture,and defile them, provide separate styes for them 
in his holy temples, (lest his more immediate presence 
should be insulted by their contiguity,) refuse to trav- 
el with them, or to eat with them, and make them, in 
compliance with his revealed commandments, as Sa- 
maritans and as lepers unto them. Then he stands 
by and gloats upon the miseries of those of his children 
who are thrust into the.dungeons, or hanged upon the 
gibbets which he has ordained and sanctified. Again 
he mingles in the rapture of the strife where one por- 
tion of his family are arrayed against another, maim 
ing and destroying each other by every contrivance 
of devilish enginery which the ingenuity of man can 
devise. Here it is observable that both parties claim 


him zs of their side; but, however this may be, he is! 
| 


j 
' 


out respect to the rights of the quarre!. Now he is} 
seen fighting the battles of freedom with Washington 
against George HE., and again siding with the slave- 
Now 





alwaysin the end found with the stronger party, with- 


masters in their crusade against Nat. Turner. 
he serves on board the British fleet when Admiral 
Codrington ‘went it against the Turkish navy at 
Navarino, thus establishing the*independence of 
Greece ; and anon he joins with the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine to restore the reign of order in Warsaw. In 
short, the God of the American people is one of like 
passions with themselves, only differing from his wor- 
shippersin boundless power to gratify his propensities. 
This is the Divinity which the State, and the Ghureh, 
and the Priesthood have set up, and which they com- 
mand all mankind to fall down and worship, in pain of 
everlasting torments. it isto sucha Being as this 
that the steeple-crowned edifices which are sprinkled 
with a liberal hand over the land, are upreared. Itis 
to perform his due liturgy: and solemn ceremonial 
service, that the numerous order of men are set apart, 
by separate education and the laying on of holy hands, 
° 


* Alluding to the then magic words said to have 
been written by the late King, then D. of Clarence 
and Lord High Admiral, to Sir Edward Codrington, 
in reply to hus application for instructions touching 
the Turkish fleet, + go is, Ned,’ which the 
battle of Navarino, and the final deliverance of Greece 


| cannot be surprised that it makes men like unto itself, 


| method of reform which Jesus taught, when le said, 
| ‘ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which isin Heav- 


| pier. 


| The true reformer wil! endeavor, not to make his id 


| that he ean attain. 





from the Turks. 
: o 


ihe influence of which we see on every side of 
us. Whatever may be their diversities of opinion 
—fatal to the eternal happiness of the unbeliever—as 
to the constitution of the Godhead, the mode of apply- 
ing the waters of baptisim, the qualification for the 
mysterious rites of réligion, the damnation of infants, 
or the final perseverance of the saints,—still, in these 
important and practical views of the Divine char- 
acter, aud of the duty of conformity unto it, they are 
(with a few obscure exceptions) all of one heart and 
one mind. Those who deny that their Divinity is 
the True God, they denounce as infidels. If any of 
their ecclesiastical folds assert that they are but idola- 
ters, worshipping they know not what, and, denying 
them the Christian character which they claim, go 
forth from amongst them, shaking off the dust of their 
feet as atestimony against them, they gnash upon 
them with their teeth, and harl after them their im- 
potent fulminations of excoinmunication and excision 
from the body of Christ. 

Such being the popular theology of the land, we 


or rather that itis the true reflection ef what is in the 
hearts of wicked men. The religion of the land is 
the utterance of what is in the heart of the people of 
the land; and it is only to be amended by the regen- 
eration of that heart. And this is only to be done by 
the continual application to it of Divine Truth—by 
the continual preaching of the Unknown God in the 
ears of the people. This preaching, to be effectual» 
must be shown forth in the lives of those who profess 
to be the true worshippers. It is in the creature that 
the Creator is glassed, that men may discern him. 
To overthrow the superstition which is destroying 
this people, itis necessary that a gospel should be 


preached every day, by every true believer, giving 





utterance to the ideal of the Divine character which | 
has formed itselfin the soul. The false God can only 
be displaced by the True God. The Demon of War, 
and Slavery, and Tyranny, and Revenge, can only be 
dethroned by the God of Peace, and Freedom, and 
Merey, and Forgiveness, The gospel of such a Deity 

ean only be preached by those who show forth their 
allegiance by their resemblance to him. This is the 


en is perfect.’ The history of the world proves that 
this is the only way in which men can be made hap- 
The opposite way of attempting to improve 
upon and amend the Divine method has been tried in 
every shape ever since the creation, and without effe¢ 


of the Divinity to corform to his own passions and 
infirmities, but to approach himself, as nearly as he 
may, to the highest conceptions of the Divine Being 
He should strive to look upon all 
the evil and the evil-doers in the world, as those eyes 
that are too pure to behold iniquity, look upon then, 
and to pursue the seme mode of exterminating the one 
and of regenerating the other. When he sees the pa- 
tience and long-suffering with which the Father sees 
his erring children Jearning wisdom by long and. bit- 
ter experience, he is also willing to wait the appointed 
of the Uni- 
verse are violated, he does not sweep the offender} 


time. When the laws of the Governor 
out of existence, or inflict upon him an arbitrary pun- 
ishment as an example to others; but he leaves him 
to the correction of those penalties inseparably an- 
nexed, in the very nature of things, to every infringe- 
ment of law, and which penalties Omnipotence itsely 
conld not remit. He erects no court but that of con- 
science, appoints no executioners but the guilty pas- 
sions of the offender, and annexes no punishments to 
crime, but their necessary consequences, which do 
their work of pain in love alone, haying no purpose 
but the reformation and happiness of the erring party. 
, 


administration of government, 


he Divine Being has no selfish ends to gain in his 





IIe seeks his own 
happiness only in promoting the happiness of others. 
He has no coward fears, uo false dignity, no selfish 
purposes to consult In his dispensation of the nec- 
essary blessings of life, he shows no partiality even 
in the favor of the good. His rain descends, and his 
sun shines, as well upon the evil as upon the good. 
He seeks to win the erring back to obedience and hap- 
Though He 


does not attempt to compel a fureed obedience, resting 


piness by offices of love and kindness. 


on base fears from his children, neither does He rest 
in a state of Epicurean quielism, not troubling Him- 
self about their welfare. He is ever speaking to them 
in the recesses of their inmost souls, if they wil! buat 
cease from the noisy business or tumultuous pleasures 
of life, und listen to His voice. All nature, which is 
but His sign and visible munifestation, is never silent, 
but ever proclaims His wisdom and goodness, and ex- 
horts the prodigal of earth to return to obedience and 
happiness. All the Divine words which have come 
down through the ages, spoken by bard or sage or 
prophet or apostle, speak of Him and of his love. In 
proportion as men have become tike Him, have their 
words been words of power, and their Actions deeds of 
might. It was this Divinity of natare that made the 
misunderstood, despised, hated, crucified Nazarene 
the Teache? of the race. Men have seen in him the 
signs that he had been with God—for he was God- 
like Thence derived he his power over the univer- 
si! human heart in every age and under every sky. 
Though the governing few hated aud at last killed 
him, yet the common people heard him gladly, and 
his words have sunk deep into the bosoms of mankind, 
for they were a seed suited to the soil, and will ever 
spring up more and more abundantly, as the ages roll 
away. ‘They who would share with him in the bles- 
sed work of blessing others, must do ashe did, and 
seek for Truth at the Fountain-head of Truth, and 
dispense itin a Godlike spirit. They must muke 
themselves like the Father, before they can be fitted 
to be the dispensers of His highest blessings to their 
brethren. In proportion to their Godlikeness will be 
their success and their happiness —E Q. 





iF No other comment on the following articles is 
‘needed than the remark that they are copied from the 
editorial columns of the New-England Puritan. They 
are certainly instructive ! 


Ilypocrisy of Wicked Men. 


The visible church is far from having a monopo- 
ly of hypocrisy. Most of the mischief which is done 
in the world, is done under some specious pretence 
of good. ‘The conspiracy formed by the Iluminati 
of France and Germany, for the annihilation of all 
religion and law, professed to be a scheme of broad 
and comprehensive philanthropy. The spirit of in- 
fidelity which begat the reign of Terror in France, 
and deluged the streets of Paris with the noblest 
blood of the kingdom, claimed to be a reforming and 
benevolent spirit. The Bolingbrokes, Humes, and 
Gibbons of the father land, professed to be jaboring 
for the freedom and happiness of the race. And if} 
his own pretensions were to be received, Tom) 
Paine was a greater philanthropist than Iloward. 

Now, with tlrese and similar facts before us, we 
are not to be surprised, if we find the schemes of} 
wicked men in these days, put Torth with the same | 
boastful pretensions to philanthropy. When the} 
trancendentalist offers totake away the God of the 
Bible, and give us the god of the Pantheist—when 
the Parkerite offers to take away the inspiration of 
the Seriptures, and give us the inspiration of every 
one--wien ihe non-resistant offers to remove froin 
us all the protection of law, and reduce society to 
chaos—when the Garrisonite tenders his aid to 
disband all churches, aud silence the voice of their 
ministry—each in his way is only earrying forward 
‘the benevolent enterprises of the age. If we call in 
—- the benevolence of the scheme, we are set 

own upor the list of slanderers. 

Now, as to the fathegs of these several schemes, we 
would desire to express ourselves in all the charity 
the case admits of, and believe them to be honest 
in their purpose; i. e., the real dupes of their own 
hypocrisy: and yet the hypocrisy in the case is none 
the less real, Their really believing infidelity to be 
christianity, and malignity to be benevolence, does 
not make it so,. Their schemes themselyes are 
based on a false pretence; and the peace of society 
never can have rest on a durable basis, till the mass 
of the’people consent to dispense with a share of 
their credulity and gullibility, and to apply a simple 
rule given by Christ, to test all pretensions of re- 
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formers and professed philanthropists. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. 

The Christian world, after all its severe experi- 
ence, is slow to obey the injunction of Christ. Be- 
ware of men. Though so often told that wolves 
may be expected to wear the dress of sheep, thou- 
sands are ready to listen to every destroyer, merely 
because he says that he is doing a great and good 
work, The fruits otagst experience are cast under 
feet. The fact that a thousand and one predecessors 
have came in the same way, and been found to be 
false, goes for nothing. The o!d proverb, a burnt 
child dreads the fire, is belied. There are many 
who seem by habit to have acquired a liking for be- 
ing imposed upon; and to such an extent has this 
deceivableness prevailed, that if all the Garrison- 
ites, Mormonites, Millerites and what not, should be 
taken out of the way, the wants of the people would 
soon replace them with others of the like stamp. 


A Type of the Tiines. 


We did not expect to sce the plain principles of 
the Bible denounced as Draconian in such a pa- 
per as the Mercantile Journal—a paper extensively 
patronized by the friends of religion and morality. 
A late number of that paper contains‘the following: 


‘The philanthropists will rejoice to learn that at- 
tempts are making In the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
to abolish capital punishment in that State. It is time 
Itis time that the Draconian code should be abolished 
throughout the country.’ 


The philanthropy exhibited in the existing efforts 
to abolish capital punishment, belongs to a species 
quite common in this day—a philanthropy based on 
infidel principles. This philanthropy had its origin 
in the idea that all punishment, under both human 
and divine government, must be reformatory, and 
seek the good of the offender. Consequently Infi- 
dels, Unitarians and Universalists, are foremost in 
pleading for the abolition of capital punishment. 
For they have a great interest to undermine the 
Bible, and secure the adoption of a cardinal princi- 
ple of their system in the legislation of the country. 
The truth is, this is a religious question. And 
though it must necessarily have a discussion in leg- 
islatures, on the same basis with questions of a 
purely politica! nature, no friend of the Bible can 
consistently give his influence against the principle, 
that—* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.’ Much less can one stigmatize 
this principle given from the mouth of God as Dra-) 
conian, and be guiltless before God. 

After writing the above, our eye fell upon the fol | 
lowing, from another number of the same paper, to 
which we cordially subscribe: 

‘Our Constitution and laws are placed upon the all- 
wise and immutable laws of God, as made known to 
us in his Holy Word, and the nearer our conduct 

orresponds to his precepts, the more fully shall we 
sustain and carry out the true democratic principle ,— 
“ Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
yea.” 

ce Look at the assertion again—‘ Our constitution 
and laws are placed upon the all-wise and immutable 


laws of God’ ! !—&e. &e. 





MISCELLANY. 


From,the Christian Reflector. 
Four Thousand Dollars Lost. 


A lady belonging to the Raptist church, and who 
resided in the vicinity ef New Hampton in this 
State, had made her will, giving all her property to 
the Baptist Board for Foreign Missions, but finding 
that Board so wedded to slavery, she made another, 
and gave it to the Freewill Baptist Board for For- 
eign Missions ; with directions to expend what part 
thereof they might think best in the cause of Abo- 
lition, The Jady recently died, and her executor is 
now collecting her debts, which amount to about 
four thousand dollars, and has notified the legatces 
of the bequest. Within a few days, they have had a 
meeting in this village, and contemplate expending 





person, figure, dress, and addresa, sometimes with 
the apparent intention of placing him in a ludicrous 
point of view before the public. ! 

It appears to us that this is all wrong, and evin- 
ces a want both of judgment and self-respect. 
Dickins comes among us, simply as a private gen- 
tleman—with an enviable literary reputation, It is 
true—desirous of seeing the people and the country 
in their native aspects and it is wees to inflict 
persecutions upon him. He has a right, from his 
character and his own gentlemanly deportinent, to 
be treated as a gentleman—to be treated ag we, 
ourselves, would wish to be, were we placed, like 
him, smong strangers in a foreign land. The gross 
adulation, the slavering, the daubing with uotem- 
pered mortar, to which he has been subjected, are 
embarrassing and disgusting to him, and degrading 
tous. Offensive personal remarks respecung hin 
are clownish and iusulting, and evince a want of 
that courtesy which the rules of counnon good 
breeding require.— Worcester Spy.  * 





Monitr, Feb. 1842. 

The Mayor yet refuses to order all the black men 
out of the vessels in the bay, (25 miles distant,) and 
as the district judge has resigned, no compulsory pro- 
cess can be had, until the Governor appoints a success 
or, whose duty, it is said, will be to require the May- 
or to execute the law or resign. 


Found Guilty —George W. Danley and Thomas 
Bryan, who were some time since sent from Philadel. | 
phia on the requisition of the Governor of Louisiana, 
charged with assisting, aiding and abetting the escape 
of aslave, have been tried in New-Orleans, and con- 
vieted. ‘Their sentence will be from two to twenty 
years in the Penitentiary. 

‘No Human Gorernment..—The New-IHaven Her- 
ald says, a Mrs. Tuttle, of Prospect, was committed to 
jail on Saturday, by the Supreme Court at New-Ha- 
ven, ‘for refusing to testify, ou the ground of conscien- 
tious scruples, she denying the jurisdiction of the 
Court and all human Jaws She still remains in jail, 
and thinks the accommodations pretty good for a 
martyr.’ 


Sheriff s Oficers Abducted. —The steamboat Bristol, 
which bad been detained in Pittsburg by the sheriff, 
under claims for upwards of $5,000, cleared out on 
Friday morning, with two of the sheriff officers on 
board of her. ‘The sheriff had placed officers on board 
for several days, and the boatis supposed to have left 
while the men were asleep. The Pittsburg American 
says the Sheriff has sent cut to New-Orleans in 
pursuit. 


Judge Upsher has replied to Mr. Botts on the sub- 
ject in controversy between them. It has now be- 
come a matter of inferences and qualifications. Mr. 
U. does not deny that he has been in favor of dis- 
union under certain anticipated circumstances. He 
only contends that he was not so without qualifica- 
tion. 


The Washington correspondent of the New-York 
Commercial, applies to Mr. Adams the following 
lines, descriptive of the stout old warrior, Minotti, in 
the siege of Corinth: 

‘Though aged, he is so iron of limb, 

Few of our youth can cope with him; 

And the foemen whom, singly, he keeps at bay, 
Outoumber bis thin hairs of ’silver grey.’ 

Perhaps the compzrison might be carried further, 
and Mr. Adams, like the old Venetian commander, 
be made to blow up the whole Congress, just as Mi- 
notti blew up the church at Corinth. 


It is not surprising that Messrs. Wise, Rhett & Co. 
should be opposed to a dissolation of the Union, Such 
an event would deprive those gentlemen and their 
party of the services of their white slaves at the 
North—which equal, or perhaps out number the whole 
of their black ones at the South. 


At the great and splendid levee given by the Pres- 
ident of the United States on the occasion of his 
daughter's marrizge, not a drop of wine or other al- 
coholic drinks were to be obtained, and nothing but 
cold water. Thisis an example for the whole coun- 
try. 


Baron Rotischild has been seized with sudden and 





one half the money in supporting Anti-Slavery lec- 
turers in New Hampshire and Maine. Here is a) 
dead loss of $4000 to the Baptist Foreign Mission | 
Society ; and for what? For the good reason that 
the Board of Managers of said society lend the 
whole weight of their influence to crush the poor 
slave; lend their influence to support the tyrant 
monsters in sundering the nearest and dearest ties 
of our common nature; Jend their influence to make 
thousands of heathen at home, and send them to heil 
from this land of gospel light, for the bare hope of 
evangelizing one heathen in foreign Jands. How 
many such four thousands will it take to balance 
the ten thousand which last spring was promised 
from Alabama, if the Triennial Convention would 
expel the abolitionists from the Missionary Board ? 
And here I would ask, where is that $10,000, which 
was said to be locked up, but ready to be paid over 
to the Board upon the aforesaid terms? 'The terms 


dangerous illness. The operations on the Bourse 
were seriously affected by this. 
The King of Prussia, with a retinue of distinguish- 


ed persons, is about to visit England and Scotland. 


Gen. James Appleton of Portland, has been nomi- 
nated as the candidate of the liberty party for Gover- 
nor of Maine. 
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were complied with ; but where is the money ? I have 
been looking into the Magazine every month since | 
the meeting of the Convention, to see if the prom-} 
ise has been fulfilled, till [ am satistied that they | 
never had it to pay over; it was one of the pions | 
men-stealer’s boasting promises, made to be broken. | 
How many more $2,000 and $4,000 the Board will 
lose by their subserviency to the slaveholding por- 
tion of the Baptist church, time alone will show. 

JOHN B. WOOD. 

Great Fails, N. H. Feb. 16th, 1842. 


Lord Morpeth. 


The Richmond Enquirer of Tuesday last, speaks 
thus of Lord Morpeth :— 


Lord Morpeth arrived in Richmond on Saturday 
evening, and left it, on last evening, in the cars for 
the South. He is proceeding to Charleston, and 
further South, and perhaps to some of the West In- 
dia Islands. He way return to Virginia in the 
course of the summer, and visit our springs, and 
view our mountain scenery. But as he is spoken of 
as a candidate for Dublin in the House of Commons, 
his sojourn in the United States may be cut short by 
the necessity of his returning home. Lord M. is 
one of the most liberal statesmen, and popular and 
rising politicians in the British Empire. He has a 
sttong partiality for the Americans, and expresses 
the sincerest desire to preserve the harmony between 
the two countries. He is struck with the great 
scale on which every thing is constructed in Amer- 
ica—with the immense extent of our country—the 
extraordinary volume of our rivers, &c. He pro- 
nounces the Potomac to be the noblest river he has 
ever seen—and he has visited a great part of Europe, 
France, Russia, &c. &c. 

He is travelling in the United States on our rail- 
roads and steamboats, in the simplest sty!e—with- 
out equipage, without any species of state, without 
even a servant. In his manners, he is equally un- 
assuming. He affects no airs; and appears only like 
a plain, unpretending but polished gentleman, of 
good sense—taking a deep interest in ajl that he 
sees, speaking of our country with great liberality, 
and never boasting of his own. 

His Lordship arrived at Charleston on Wednesday 
ast. 





1s The Enquirer forget to add that Lord Morpeth 
is au abolitionist ! 





Charles Dickens. 


If Cuarves Dicxtiys, when he has returned to his 
home, does not give the Americans a regular blow- 
ing up, it will be aninstance of forbearance wor-| 
thy of all honorable mention, and which finds no} 
parallel in the annals of the Halls, the Trollopes, 
and the Maryatts who have visited our shores. 
Whatever cause might have been given them for 
their remarks upou us, we will not now stop to in- 
quire, but it is certain that sufficient has been given 
him, for the most severe and caustic ani:nadversion. 
It is really hamiliating, to witness the fawning, the 
sycophancy, the gross adulation, and the toadeyism, 
to which his arriva! amongst us has given birth, and 
which must be as nauseous and unpalatable to him, 
as it is unworthy of us. We do not mean to say 
that such has been the universal or even the rener- 
al bearing of the people towards him, but it has 
been so with numbers, sufficiently so, and especi- 
ally among some who have thrown themselves most 
prominently in bis way, to produce an impression, if 
any thing could: do it, extremely unfavorable to our 
national character. 

Some, who are not obnoxions to the charge of syc- 
ophancy, have, nevertheless, seemed to consider him 
as some strange animal, some nondescript, some 
monstrosity, some raree show, to be stared at, com- 
mented upon, and criticised. One of this class in- 
formed the public that he had called upon Boz, and, 
as if it was something unexpected, that he found 
him quite civil and polite, and not at all puffed up or 
distant in luis manners, and that his lady, too, was 
quite amjable and pretty. Others have not con- 
teuted themselves with such general remarks, but 
haye indulged inthe most minate d@criptions of his 








(Late Agricultural Commissioner of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Editor of the N. England Farmer.) 

Grateful for the extensive patronage which the New 
Genesee Farmer has received during the past year, 
the proprietor now has the satisfaction of announcing 
that he has made such arrangements for the coming 
year as cannot fail to be highly gratifying to the read- 
ers of the paper, and secure for ita still more exien- 
sive circulation. 

Desiring to make it the most useful and widely cir- 
culating paper in the Union, the proprietor bas en- 
gaged the services of the celebrated and eminent ag- 
ricultural writer and orator, HENRY COLMAN, well 
known as the late Agricultural Commissioner of the 
State of Massachusetis, and formerly editor of the 
New-England Farmer. Depending on the co-opera- 
tion and support of the friends of agriculture in the 
Empire State and the Great West, Mr. Colman has 
consented to leave the field where he has labored 
with so much honor and success, and locate at Roch- 
ester, where, through the medium of the Genesee 
Farmer, he expects to find a more extensive field of 
usefulness. . 

Post Masters and their Assistants are authorized, 
and respectlully solicited to act as Agents, and rewit 
subscriptions for the Farmer. The low price at which 
it is published will not allow of much pecuniary com- 
pensation to Agents, but it is believed they will find 
a reward in the benefits which result from the circa- 
tation of such periodicals in their neighborhoods. 

LF Persons ordering papers are requested to strict- | 
ly observe the Vers, and be careful to ‘write plainly 
the names of subscribers, their Post-Office, County, 
and State; and in all cases to send the money with 
the order, so that the perplexity of keeping aceounts 
may be avoided. 

M. B. BA'TEHAM, Proprietor. 





_ TERMS.—If current money is sent, (Such as New- 
York or New-England bills,) commission will be al- 
lowed as follows : 

Seven copies for $3 00; twelve copies for $5 00; 
twenty-five copies fur $10 00; payment always to be 
made in advance. : ‘ 

No commission will be aliowed, if uncurrent money 
sent. y 

Address 

January 28 


is 
BATEHAM & CULMAN, 


Rochester, New-York. 





BOSTON ALMANAC FOK 1842. 

Just published by Samvet N. Dicxixsox, 52 Wash- 
ington street, and for sale by Tuomas Groom 
& Co. 82, State-street, and by the Booksellers 
generally. 

HIS number contains 8 pages more than any pre- 
vious number, ‘The Memoranda of Events through- 
outsthe past year are uncommonly full, and the work 
generally much more fuil and complete than hereto- 





fore. There are nearly 50 pages of the Business Di- 
rectory for Boston, and which give the names of the 
persons, aud the places at which they keep, of allen- 
gaged in professions or business. This department of | 
the Almanac has been found by the business commmu- 
nity both useful and convenient, and has received 
throughout the country the general approbation of all, 
as also the universal commendation of the Publiz 
Press. The Table of Occupations in Boston will, on 
reference to the Almanac, show an aggregate of about 
6000 persons engaged in business in the city; and this 
department of the Almanae will be found a complete 
Directory to the store, counting-room or shop of each. 

In addition, the Almanac contains the following 
matters, all of which will be found of general interest, 
and useful for daily reference : 


CONTENTS—-ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
Banks; Calender pages, ete.; Census, 1840; City 
Government of Boston, Lowell and Salem; Counting 
Room Almanac; Courts in Mass.; Custom House ; 
Eclipses, etc.; Events in Boston; Fire Department ; 
Fires in Boston; General Events; Gold and Silver 
Coin; Indexes; Insurance Offices; Mayors of Bos- 
ton; Militia Force of United States; Newspapers in 
Boston; Omnibuses; Puckets, stations, ete.; Post 
Office ; Preface; Public Buildings; Publie Offices ; 
Rates of Pilotage ; Sheriffs ; Societies ; State Govern- 
ment; Stages, routes, etc.; Streets and Avenues; 
Lidas; United States Goverament; Wards; Ward 
Rooms; Wharves ; Worcester, Public Men and Lusti- 
tutions of. . jun 17 
For Sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 25. Cornhill, 
FEW Medals of Father Matuew. 
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will be kept on hand, and the public « 
call and examine them. Mineral poor : 
and set in so perfect a manner asin in 
Teeth filled with gold ; also, cle; 
in the most faithful manner, 

Every operation warranted 
tion. Office 22 School-street, at 
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Harvisese. 
The following recommendation from n, . 

member of the Boston Medica! Assocs: 

fully submitted to public consid: ition ae 


‘Mr. Thomas Jinnings, Jr. having by, y te 
ploy between two aud three years, in yap 
ments of dentistry, and especially jn ,, 
and preparing artificial teeth, it gives yy, 
bear witness to his ability and fideliry. 4, 
mend him to the public as a competent ae 
dentist. Dawien Mayy, y 7 

Surgeon Dentist, 16 Sy ts re : 

Boston, Jan. 184%.’ ra 
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DR. WATSON, 


Mr. Eprror:—Though YOu seem to gy 
louder than your neighbors, your utters. , 
a great way: therefore [I wish ton ake 
powers to communicate sundry remarks to thes 
before whom an individual stands geeysa . 
superior medical skill, with the bles. mek 
I certainly owe my life and good heal): 
self alone, hut two of my daughters 

About two years since I was confined: a 
arid had been for several months, With a gp 
affection, which wholly deprived we of the yy 
arms and lower limbs. Afler being told, 4 
ly physician and others, that they knew 
they could prescribe which would be likely, 
me, a neighbor of mine, who had been e9 
Watson of a like complaint, advised me y, 
him, which T did, and be cured me 
time L have spent several months in Europe, 
viriously exposed, without a return of the cop 

Here I would say, that it is but charitayly i. 
believe that my family physician did 

yas sinvere in his remarks. This being theo 
eusy to decide who has the skill. Purtvenne 
appears to be but one cure of this formiday 
among many more that have been cured Wy) 
which entitles him to some credit, while hs 
would give him none. And why lias be o 
I answer that there is nothing more easily y 
that it is in consequence of his effecting ey 
others of the profession fail. Yet other 
set forth,and by whom? It will soon be 
pear, I trust. 

Of my daughters, they both had the sm 
in the most loathsome manner. J did not 
thought that they could be cured, for a while 
and when I did, it seemed that life w 
worth having, as they would be so dis 
is generally called pits. But Dr. Watson t 
as, said he, the way I manage the like cases,e4 
cured, and no pits are made. ‘This 1 could gy 
until the result obliged me to, which was sy 
me. They are both well, and no apparent ina 
mains in consequence of the sickness 

The Doctor's deportment to me aud to nyi 
has been wholly agreeable. 

Here, readers, judge for yourselves 


Feb. 2nd, 1842. JOSEPH BARROWS 


It appears to be the candid opinion of peopleg 
ally, who have received Dr. Watson's treatwe, 
many there are,) that it has made mor p 
cures, and resulted in niore good, than anye 
the same space of time. Hence arises his 
business from the influence of its many fnents 
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The Finest Head of Hair product 
Wyeth’s Cream of Lillies. 


LL who have used it, acknowledge ils sp 
for the embellishment and growth of her 
gradually changes the color of red, gray, oF 
to a beantiful dark. Nothing can surpass 
for dressing the hair; it not only promotes et 
but preserves its falling off, or turning grey) © 
those wearing curls, either real or false, 6 
will be manifest by the first trial ; nor dat 
of curling in damp weather, or alter day 
Also Wyeth’s Curling Cream, Milk of 
tract of Roses, Bloom of Roses for thy 
Water, Fiorida Water, Cologne Wate, te 
For sale only by the appointed agent, = 
DAN, No. 2, Milk-street, secund door from re 
ton-street. 
Boston, Jan. 28, 1842. 
. 249 
Valuable Register for I 
AMES LORING, 132 Washington ™ mr 
lisked the Mass. Register, for Late, ome 
the Bankrupt Law, the New Tariff of Us 7 ; 
Tariff Law of 1841, the State Legisiators™ 
Congress, the Army and Navy Ofer 
Militia Officers, City Officers of Boston, * 
Lowell, Ministers, Colleges, Charita 
Bank and Insurance Companies, Post #5 
ces, Lawyers, Census of U. 8. and of lores 
and a List of Members of the Mass. Mede# 
&e. “Ke. 
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Anti-Slavery Waters 
B bewi: PUBLISHED, and for sale at 9 
hill; Anvi-Staveny Warees, desigt 
ing letters, &c. They constitute 4 valuable 
to the ineans of usefulness already pore’ 
litionists. Each ninety-et 


contains 


sheet 


on hand, at No. 25 Corohill. To pi 
desirous of preserving a complete file, ‘i 
lords a favorable opportunity. 


ul 


JUST RECEI ED, 
and for sale at No. 2 Cornhi”s 
Pe ty : and edition 
FEW copies of the second a dil 
trait of Lucrrtia Mort, @ beaut! ai 
likeness ; also, copies of a uew porte 
Tuomrsox, the most correct ever * 
Bound volumes of the Montlily Oferter | 
with the likness of Thompson, may & 
as ubove, ata reasonable price. 
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. yh: 
AGENTS OF THE LIBERTE . 
Massacuvsetrs.—George W. Bens” 
ton; Alvan Ward, Ashburrham. ported 
Ruope-Istaxp.— Wm. Adams, 7° 
. Gould, Warwick. od tt 
: + aambaseinager S. Cowles, Hartfor® 
Hall, East- Hampton. Negpe York | 
New-York.—Oliver Johnsons '", 5.) 
Charles 8. Morton, Albany :—dames ait 
ateles ;—Thomas McClintock, Water's 
Barker, Peru. — 
Paxssyiva a.—H. C. Howell, a 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Presto®s © 
James Fulton, Jr., Me Williamstown j— 
Enterprise ;—Thomas Hambleton, © He 
Kent, Andrew's Bridge p—Jobe sash Full 
James M. M'Kim, Philadelphia: Jost vies 
Ouso.—James Boyle, Rome 5— pce J 
dina ;—Abner G. Kirk, Salemj—'" yo 
water ;—-Lot Holmes, Columbiana A urls 
dale, Cortsville ;—Dr. E. D. Hudse, 
[see FIRST paGe:| 
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FROM THE PpostwA 

Remittances by Mail.— A Posts 
money in a letter to the pablisner ea, 
pay the subscription of a third pers 
letier if written by himself 

Pr Agents who remit mon 
nate the persons to W hom it is te 
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